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Avoid imitations under various names. Use only the Standard and 
Original Article. 


HAUTHAWAY'S 
PEERLESS | 
GLOSS. 


A NECESSITY in every Family. It 
BLACKS and POLISHES Ladies’ and 
Children’s Boots without brushing, being 
supplied with a sponge attached to the 
cork for instant use. 

















Wholesaie Depot for the United 
Kingdom, 


91, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON. 

















A_ BLESSING IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. P 
i These remedies have _stoo 
the test of FIFTY YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE and are pro- 
pounced the oer nett H 
vse 
_ the Blood, correct all disorders of the LIVER, ‘STOMACH, KIDNEYS, Sand BOWELS an‘ are 
nvaluable in all complaints incidental to Females of ‘all ages. The OINTMENT is the onlv reliabl: 
remedy for BAD LEGS, SORES, ULCERS, and OLD WOUNDS. For Bronchitis, Sore Throats, Coughs, 
Colds, Gout, Rheumatism, Glandular Swellings, and all Skin Diseases it has no equal. Manufactured 
only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, and sold by all Medicine Vendors, throughout the World. Advice 
Gratis at the above address daily between the hours of 11 & 4 or bv letter. 






























IN A RAILWAY CARRIAGE. 


Tue following conversation is alleged to have taken place recently in a first-class 
railway carriage during a journey from Brighton to London. 

First Gentleman, taking up fa copy of Tur Tres, and seeing a whole page 
advertisement of Harness’ Electropathic Belt Appliances and Treatment, says : 

‘I have heard from several friends (including my family doctor) that Harness’ 
Electropathic Belts are really genuine scientific health appliances, which are not 
only invaluable to suffering humanity, but are also very useful to the more robust 
members of society, as they have been found to act as a preventive as well as a cure. 
In fact, as a safeguard against gout, rheumatism, impaired vitality, torpid liver, and 
kindred ailments, I am told they are unequalled.” 

The above remark was endorsed by several other gentlemen in the carriage, one 
of whom stated that, being by nature somewhat sceptical, he had taken the trouble 
to visit the Medical Battery Co.’s E lectropathic and Zander Institute at 52, Oxford 
Street, London, for the purpose of thoroughly satisfying himself on the subject, and 
he said that one of the officers of the Company, having ascertained the object of his 
call, courteously and satisfactorily answered every question put to him. 

For the purpose of further proof an Electropathic Belt was produced and 
scientifically tested with a galvanometer, and, he went on to say, ‘I was afterwards 
shown books containing numberless original testimonials, including many of a most 
convincing character from noblemen, physicians, solicitors, clergymen, and other 
men of note. Before leaving I inspected the Electro-Massage Rooms, and also the 
Hernia, Dental, and Mechanical Exercise Departments of their gigantic institution, 
and I must say that I came awayfeeling thoroughly convinced that Mr. Harness’ appli- 
ances and methods of cure were superior to anything I had ever before seen or heard of.” 

All in search of health, strength, and vigour, should follow this gentleman’s ex- 
ample and call (if possible) without delay, and avail themselves of a free personal 
consultation at the Electropathic and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford Street, London, W. 
(at the corner of Rathbone Place). 

Those who are unable to call should write at once for pamphlet and book of 
testimonials. 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY CO., LTD. 








ELECTROPATHICE BELT 
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WHO SCOFFS AT WARMING PANS? 





N the trial of the breach of promise 
case so funnily described in the 
“‘ Pickwick Papers,” Sergeant Buzfuz, 
for the plaintiff, reads a note from Mr. 
Pickwick to Mrs. Bardell, in which 
that lady is told not to trouble herself 
about the warming pan. ‘‘ Now, your 
lordship,” cried the Serjeant to the 
Judge, ‘‘ whoever does trouble himself 
about a warming pan? ” 

The Serjeant’s question was careless 
and shallow. A warming pan is a 
valuable thing in its way, and should 
be used oftener than we fear it is. If 
it were universally employed, Mr. 
Patrick Cain, of 8, Birkland Street, 
Bullwell, near Nottingham, would never 
have written the following statement : 
“In 1882 I was taken ill through 
sleeping ina damp bed. Up to that 
time I had been a strong, healthy man. 
I was then serving with the South 
Staffordshire Militia at the annual 
training at Wittington Common, 
Lichfield. We had been at Lichfield 
only a week, when I was seized with 
inflammation and stoppage of the 
bowels, and confined to the Barracks 
Hospital during the remainder of our 
training time. 

‘‘ Getting a little better, I returned 
to Bulwell, where I soon had another 
attack of a different nature. My appe- 
tite left me, and when I did eat, the 
food gave me great pain, filling me full 
of wind. I had severe pains in the 
back and side, my stomach swelled, 
and every now and again I had dreadful 
attacks of cramp; the pain nearly 
made me scream. During these spells 
a doctor attended me, and I was 
poulticed back and front, and rubbed 
with liniments until my wife became 
exhausted with the labour. 

‘‘ Off and on, I went on like this for 
seven years, the attacks growing more 
frequent and violent. I am sure I was 
off my work twenty times for a few 
days at a time, and this was a great 
loss to me, and kept me down. In the 
March of this year (1890) I had a worse 
attack than usual, and became so weak 
and low I never thought I should get 
over it. Isaid to my wife, ‘I’m afraid 





I am going to leave you, for I think it 
is my last time round.’ 

** About this time I heard from a 
fellow-workman named William Napp 
about Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, 
and I got a bottle from Mr. Bloor, 
Chemist, Austin Street, and after taking 
four or five doses I felt relief, and by 
the time I had used three bottles I was 
cured, and have never lost a day’s work 
through illness since. I suffer nomore 
pain, can eat anything that is put 
before me, and never ail anything. 


** My wife had suffered from dizziness 
and indigestion, and seeing what 
Seigel’s Syrup had done for me, she 
took some of it and was greatly benefited. 

‘In the first week of November my 
little boy, three years old, was taken 
with convulsions, and we thought he 
would not live. Thinking the boy was 
dying, my wife wanted to fetch the 
doctor, but I said ‘ No, I will give him 
a dose of Mother Seigel’s Syrup.’ I 
did so, and in an hour-and-a-half the 
twitching ceased, and he fell sound 
asleep, and has been well ever since. 
(We advise in such cases that a 
doctor be called.) You are at liberty 
to publish this statement.” 

Now what had the damp which Mr. 
Cain slept in eight years ago todo with 
all he suffered afterwards? The answer 
isplain and easy. He took what we 
familiarly call a ‘cold,’’ which 
means that the nervous system is ina 
weak and depressed condition. As the 
stomach and bowels are full of nerves 
the attack became localised there, and 
developed finally into chronic indiges- 
tion and dyspepsia. The reader must re- 
member that it is not overeating alone 
that brings on this malady. Any cause 
which overthrows the balance of the 
body or mind, almost invariably 
“settles” in the stomach, and the 
result is indigestion and dyspepsia, 
with all its fearful consequences. A 
damp bed did it for Mr. Cain; some- 
thing else may do it for you. In any 
case the demonstrated remedy is the 
one he at last employed — Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup. 





































CHAPPELL & CO.S 


PIANOFORTES. 
GOLD MEDAL and ist AWARD MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 


Students’ Pianos from 16 Guineas. 
Pianos with Iron Frames i oe” 
Iron Framed Cottage Pianos  - a 
Qverstrung and Upright Grand Pianos =, «85 s_,, 
Horizontal Grand Pianos : — 


Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American Organs by the best Makers 
for Sale, Hire, or on the Three Years’ System. 
Agents for Chickering & Sons Celebrated American Pianoforts, and 
Clough & Warren’s American Organs. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 
50, NEW BOND STREET. City Branch: 415, POULTRY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold, 
and Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest, at the rate of THREE PER CENT. 
per annum, on each completed £1. The Interest is added to the 
principal on the 3lst March annually. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, contains full particulars, and 
may be had post free, on application to 

____ FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts 
exceed Five Millions. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND FOR 
FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession. 
Apply at the Office of the Brrkpeck Freenotp Lanp Society. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can be 
obtained post free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 




















Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 









A. D. INNES & Co.’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOW READY. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 





By the Author of “ TIP-CAT,” &c. 
PEN. New Edition. With Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 


“There is true pathos and much genuine character in ‘ Pen.’ "—Spectator. 

“There is unforced fidelity to nature in the studies of the two little girls, Pen and Tre.” 
--Saturday Review. 

“The plot, though slight, is effective, the pathos is genuine, and rings trne.”"—Atheneum. 

“The writer's gift of pathos is unrivalled, no review of her writing can convey an adequate 
idea of the tender delicacy and the touching grace with which she draws her pictures. Worthy 
of praise as were her previous productions, progress may be observed in the tale under notice, 
tinished and exquisite.’—Morning Post. 

“The Author of * Tip-Cat’ has constructed a singularly attractive story; there is both 
humour and pathos in ‘Pen,’ and each is of the right kind. It is a long time since we have 
read a one-volume novel that has pleased us so much, or that we can so heartily commend to 
our readers.” —G uardian, 





By HELEN SHIPTON. 
DAGMAR. New Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., cloth,8s. 6d. 


* Rich in ideal nobleness of conception, and pathetic beauty of treatment. The scene 
in which ‘ Dagmar’ asserts her womanhood, and claims her right to give an answer to 
Maurice's passionate, despairing avowal of what she has become to him, is full of grace, 
power, and pathos, and in the whole course of the beautiful love story not one false note is 
struck. Among the novels which win us by simple beauty and nobility of conception, 
‘Dagmar’ takes a high place.”"—Sypectator. 

“ A heroine like the very charming young woman who holds that important réle in Helen 
Shipton's ‘ Dagmar,’ would go far to recommend a much weaker novel. ‘Dagmar’ herself is 
a picture of a frank, sound-hearted, pure and clear-minded English girl, who knows her own 
mind, and is altogether as unlike the ordinary heroine of fiction as can well be imagined.” 
—Graphic, 

“Miss Shipton’s heroine is charming, and her lover for a time is as nearly delightful 
The book is fun of apt contrasts. Most of the characters are handled with ability.’ 
—Athenaum. 


By SARAH TYTLER. 
A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. New Edition. With Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 


“From Miss Sarah Tytler we are safe to receive no melodramatic balderdash, no uncouth 
and meaningless sentences, no violation of the truths of common life. ‘A Houseful of 
Girls’ is in the manner familiar to Miss Tytler’s readers—a straightforward tale simply told. 
The heroines are four young charming sisters.”—Saturday Review. 

“Miss Tytler possesses considerable knowledge of girl nature, and she has found a con 
— theme in her present story. The four sisters are charming in their different ways.”"— 
Athenwum, 

“The story is admirable. We follow the fortunes of the girls with genuine interest, and 
when at last they are all comfortably provided for, the reader joins in their triumph and is 
happy.—Scotsman, 


NATURE AND WOODCRAFT. By Joun Warsoy, Author of 


‘‘Confessions of a Poacher,’’ ‘Sylvan Folk,” ‘‘A Year in the Fields,” etc. 
Mllustrated by G. E. Lopez. Crown 8vo., cloth 5s. 


“It is long since we have met with a more delightful book on tural subjects than ‘ Nature 
and Woodcraft.’” 


THE READER’S SHAKESPEARE. 


COMPLETE IN NINE VOLUMES. 
Extra 8vo. cloth, price Gs. each Vol. The Set of Nine Vols. £2 14s. 


Vols. L--III. COMEDIES. Vols. IV.-V. HISTORIES. Vols. VI.—VITI. TRAGEDIES‘ 
Vol. IX. POEMS. Each Volume sold separately. 


(This Edition has been printed from a Fount of New Type at the University Press, Oxford.) 


The convenient size and large clear type of these Volumes render them more 
easy and pleasant to read than any other edition published. 
Seventy-five Copies have been printed on large paper, numbered and signed, price One Guinea 
each Volume. In handsome cloth, extra gilt, or half-morocco. 


Opinions of the Press: 
“ Besides being convenient it is remarkably handsome. For what may be called library 
use it is the best Shakespeare we know.”—Guardian. 
2 “The volumes are of a convenient size, and exceptionally well got up.”—Saturday 
eview,. 
“A thoroughly good library edition, and certainly cheap.”—St. James's Gazette. 
“It is a real treasure."—Church Times. 


LONDON: A. D. INNES & CO., 31 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand. — 

















A. IN E Ww VOL U M E. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Editor of TINSLEY'’S MAGAZINE has pleasure in stating that he has made 
arrangements to commence in the JUNE MAGAZINE, a highly dramatic and interesting 
serial story, entitled— 


FOR SWEET LOVE’S SAKE. 


By J. E. MUDDOCK, F.R.G.5., 


Author of ‘‘ The Dead Man's Secret,” “Stories Weird and Wonderful,” “‘ From the Bosom of 
the Deep.” Stormlig ght,” &e. 


The author has chosen as a motto for his new work, ** Si Vamour un vice, c'est un vice plus 
beau que toutes les vertus,” and we have no hesitation in saying that this story will serve to 
enhance the high reputation he has won as a writer of stirring, high-class fiction. 


THE ARTICLES ON THE WEATHER PROBLEM, 


By HUGH CLEMENTS, 


Which attracted so much attention last year, will be resumed under the following monthly 


titles : 
1. What the Weather will be this Summer, and Why. 
. The Meteorological Office: Is it worth £15,000 a year? 
. The Daily Papers and their Weather Reports. 
. Meteorological Pseudo-Science. 
. Whitaker's Almanack, Greenwich Observers, and the Vulgar. 
. Weather Prophets: How to forecast. 


Other Stories in hand include :— 


FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. 


By EDWARD F. WYMAN, 
Author of “ The Felthams,” &c. 


The TRAGEDY of SILAS FUNGE. 
By J. LOCKE-WILLIAMS. 
WHAT’S IN A NAME. 
By H. O'CONNOR, 
Author of “ Tenth November, 1882,” “ Little Ellie's Flowers,” “ Tit for Tat,” & 
PRIEST OR PLAYER. 
A Theatrical Story told by an Actress. 
By MAUD HEPWORTH. 


Offices: 20 & 22, ST. BRIDE ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Che Australian Trading World. 
~ WEEKLY (saturpay. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


A Trading and Financial Newsp: iper for all connected with or interested in 
Australian matters. 


Latest MAIL NEWS from NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, 
QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA TASMANIA and NEW ZEALAND, 


® Ol ® bo 





Bebecription, 10s. per annum Guciading postage) to be sent to the Manager of 
The Australian Trading World, 105 and 106, Palmerston Buildings, E.C. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 

The Manager of The Australian Trading World, who has for many years been a 
large buyer of all classes of commodities for the Australian Markets, notifies 
British readers that he has opened an Agency at this office for the purchase of 
goods at wholesale prices. Commissions undertaken from the value of 5s. 
upwards. Trade lists, catalogues, and samples obtained and sent on receipt of a 
remittance to cover cost, and any balance will be returned. Inquirers must send 
an addressed stamped envelope for reply. No inquiry fee is charged. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


(ESTABLISHED 1834). 


FINANCIAL “POSITION, 1890. 


Annual Premium Income, £83,139 17s. 7d,; Total Annual Income, £132,381 3s. 1d.;° 


Accumulated Funds, £1,224,905 17s. 2d.; Sums Assured, £2,874,545 ; 
Surplus, £483, 032 7s. 2d.; Claims Paid, £2,220,698 15s. 6d. 


e HE scale of premiums chargeable by THE Murvan Lire AssurANCE SocretTy 
for Endowment Assurances ‘will be found to compare most favourably with 
those of other offices, as is shown by the following excerpts from the published 











Tables. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES,—Non-Profit Policies. 
Age ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR £100, PAYABLE AT DEATH OR AT END OF 
next |—— a 
— 10 Years. | 15 Years. | 20 Years. | 25 Years. | 30 Years. | 35 Years. | 40 Years. 








as. &@ £s. a. 





Beall &@aé £s. a. £s.da.} £58. a. 
20 917 7 6 O11 454] 364 214 6 869 ee 
3S |} 9111]-61 8 468 | 6 216 0 $8s6jfi3:3:83 8 
30 919 0 62 8 ie Toe ee 217 10 2109 |} 264 
3 | 1 0 7 64 7 410 0 | 32 8 3.18 215 5 _ 
40 10 2 2 6 610 413 1 |} 316 82 3.67 | — 
| 





ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES.—Bonus Policies.* 











Age | ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR £100, PAYABLE AT DEATH OR AT END OF 
next ‘eee ee eee eos Nr nh teak eee 
"aay. | 10 Years. 15 Years. | 20 Years. | 25 Years. | 30 Years. | 35 Years. | 40 Years. 
| | | | 
sa. &. 8a. 4 £e. a, £4.61 68 & £5. a. £s.4 
» | 1189 7 45 § 3 5 31911 | 358 215 7 291 
29 {| li 9iil 765 § Beha 2s. 37 0 373i 388 
3 6©| «1L1l 6 = 568 | 4 310 3 910 $13) 31 9 
35 1113 3 79 3 56 9 4 471] 313811 $61 | — 
40 | 1115 6 712 4 513 2 $1121 | 31911 — _ 
| | 








*The bonuses on these policies are guaranteed at 20 per cent. of the premiums paid 
accumulated at 3 per cent. compound interest. 


GUARANTEED TONTINE ENDOWMENTS. 


The Policies issued on this system provide that those who survive a fixed 
Tontine period shall receive TWICE as much as they were insured for during the 


eriod. 
’ PREMIUMS FOR TONTINE PERIODS. 


A novel feature of this scheme is that the annual premium is the same for all 


ages from 15 to 40, for the same Tontine period not exceeding 25 years; so that a, 


person aged 40 will have no more to pay for a GuaranreEp TontrnE EnpowMeEnt 
for a Tontine period of 25 years or less, than a person aged 15 or 20. 
Annual Premium to insure £100 in the event of death during the Tontine Period, and 


£2 )u in the event of the life assured surviving the term, when the life does not exceed 40 
years of age at the time of insuring. 








Tontine Period. <£ s. d. Il 7 Tontine Period.| £ s. a. 
25 YEARS 5 8 6 | 17 YEARS 916 
24 ln 51449 | 16 =, 916 0 
93 : 618 | ae } 1012 5 
22 » 69 4 -— ~ |} lili 4 
ee 6178 || 13 ° | 1213 3 
20 on a. S 2 4 | 1318 9 
19 *. 717 4 ll a 191 
18 F 8 8 9 10 ” | 17 5 7 
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W. MAN RA Actuary. 
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(NEW ISSUE, ILLUSTRATED.) 


MAY, 1891. 
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CEYLON TEA 


Pure and simple, 1s. 6d. per Ib. (own packing). Compare it with that sold in fancy packets, 
with fancy names at nearly double the price. 1lb. sample, by post (including wraps), 
ls. 9d.; or 24 1b. net for 4s.3d.; 44]b., 7s. 6d.; 64 Ib. 10s. 9d.; 10 Ib., 16s. 6d. 
Larger Quantities carriage paid. 


Per Ib. Per lb. 
Packoo, Pure Leaf Congo le - «+ Is. 2d. formerly 1s. 4d- 
Siftings from Choicest Black Teas oo wees wee A OO, *e ls. 2d. 
Rich Syrupy Onfa Congo... ove ave ove ans . Is, 4d. = ls. 6d. 
Rich Moning Congo ses we owe oe a --» 1s. 10d. = 2s. Od. 
Finest ditto eve ceo ae ion _ . Qs. 4d. - 2s. 6d. 
Finest Pure Ceylon a oe . eve eo -.» 1s. 10d. S 2s. 6d. 
Best Black Tea grown .... sai ica os .- Qs 10d. % 3s. Od. 
Finest and Purest Gunpowder .. sa aa a .. 88.10d. é 4s. Od. 
Orange Pekoe (finest waperram.. ons ee ove .- 2s.10d. os 3s.0d 
Young Hyson (pure) aes 1s. 10d. a 2s. Od. 


BARBER & COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN THE LAST CENTURY) 


274, REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


61, Bishopsgate Street, London, E.C.; 102, Westbourne Grove, W.; 67, Brixton Road! 
S.W.; Borough, London Bridg re, E.C.; King's Cross, N.; 42, Gt. "Titchfield Street, W.’ 
New Bridge Street, E.C. Manc hester—93, Market’ Street.’ Birmingham —Quadrant- 
Liverpool—l, Chureh Street; Minster Buildings; 82, London Road. Preston— 
104, Fishergate. Bristol—38, Corn Street. Hastings—Robertson Street and Havelock 
Road, Brighton—147, North Street and 75, East Street. Hove—60, Church Road, 








ON SALE, with 45 per cent. dis- 
count for cash, or 15s. per month on 
R D J, Three Years’ Hire System ; Second- 
hand, on Three Years’ System, 

SY” 10s. 6d. per month, 


P| ANOS. Illustrated Lists free of 
CHAS. STILES & Co., 


42, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, 
LONDON. W.C. 





— 


PIANOS EXCHANGED 








GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOUR (HIGHEST AWARD), EDINBURGH, 1890; TWO PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS, 1889. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH 


CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Per doz.: Children’s Bordered, 1/3; Ladies’, 2/2; Gent's, 3/3 per doz. Hemstitched: 
Ladies’, 2/114; Gent’s, 3/11 per dozen. Embroidered Handkerchiefs, in all 
the latest styles, from ]/- to 20/- each. 


RISH DAMASK Fish Napkins, 2/1] perdoz. Dinner Napkins, 
5 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 

24 yards by 3 yards, 5/1] each. Kitchen Table 

TABLE, AND Cloths, 114d. each. Strong Huckaback Towels, 


4/4 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 


ee N 1/24 each. Monograms, Initials, &c., woven and 
— s embroidered. 


SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS 
Post Free to any part of the world; also of Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, dc. 


F ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


By Speciat APPOINTMENTS TO THE QUEEN ano THe EMPRESS FREDERICK OF GERMANY. 
(Please name this publication.) 


The Patent Book Shelf Fittings, 
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DOUBLES. 
By B. J. T. 


CHAPTER I. 


WIN cherries on one stalk” were Cicele and Violet 
Mainwaring, twin sisters so like that it was 
difficult to tell which was which when they were 


together, and apart, their own mother might be 





excused for saying ‘‘Cicele’’ when she meant Violet, 


when she meant Cicele, and she very often said it 


and ‘ Violet 
too. The only persons who declared they could never, never by 


any chance be mistaken as to the identity each of his own par.icular 
fiancée, were Charlie and Harry Dunstan. The twins had carried 
out the double réle nature had evidently intended them to play, so 
thoroughly, that they had not even gone to different families to 
choose a husband. When Cicele had accepted Charlie Dunstan, 
Violet fell into the arms of Harry; they had long been open to 
receive her, but her devotion to her sister (a devotion Cicele accepted 
as a sort of right) had always been an excuse for not encouraging 
his advances. When Cicele made a separation inevitable, by 
consenting to become Mrs. Dunstan, of Dunstan Grange, with 
£10,000 a year into the bargain, Violet had no longer any excuse for 
not ‘‘ settling in life,” as her mother put it, and prepared to settle 
accordingly. Harry, though not a rich man, was decidedly well off 
for a younger son, having inherited, besides his portion of the family 
savings, a small fortune from an uncle on his mother’s side. 
Altogether it was a most satisfactory arrangement; the County 
said so, Mrs. Mainwaring said so, in fact, everyone declared it was 
A 
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altogether delightful and suitable except Lady Grumbleton, and she 
feared no good would come of it. Everyone knew what a life 
Richard Mainwaring had led his wife; true, his daughters had not 
had the benefit of a paternal example long before their eyes, but 
they had the same auburn hair and dark eyebrows. ‘‘I never knew 
anything good of a red-haired woman,’ Lady Grumbleton was wont 
to wind up with. Her own daughters’ locks were of the most 
innocent and modest sand color, and their pale eyes emitted no 
dangerous sparks ; they had failed to warm the cold heart of the 
great ‘‘catch” of M 





shire, and under the circumstances a 
little venom might be not only pardonable, but feminine, maternal, 
and quite natural. 

The County was expressing its approval very warmly this after- 
noon ; even Lady Grumbleton was obliged to don her most gracious 
manner for the occasion ; though the display of presents was enough 
to sicken with envy the heart of any female creature over the age of 
ten. Outside the house a gay crowd wound in and out of the 
flower-beds. Scarlet parasols vied with the masses of geranium, 
and even the sleepy bumble-bees were puzzled with the many- 
colored groups, and blundered about, and got hopelessly entangled 
in meshes of scented lace, much to the disturbance of the fair 
victims of their mistaken zeal for honey-making. The twins were 
looking their loveliest, and in their white dresses, each with a 
bouquet of tea roses fastened in the front of the bodice, it would 
have been impossible for a stranger to have told which was which, 
without a glance «ut the narrow gold band on each white wrist, a C. in 
tiny rubies and diamonds gleaming on Cicele’s, and a V. in 
sapphires on Violet's arm. The subtle difference that was the only 
distinction between their outward women, was not so apparent to- 
day, for Cicele’s more vivid coloring had faded to the softer tint of 
Violet’s, and a slight absence and languor of manner lent her 
something of her sister’s sweet gravity. 

The green-eyed monster twisted his folds a little tighter round 
Jane Grumbleton’s heart as she stood beside Charlie Dunstan 
discussing strawberries and cream in the tea tent, and happening to 
address a remark to him without reply, she discovered that his gaze 
had travelled over her sandy head, on which a small sailor hat sat 
unbecomingly, to where his fiancée reclined in a garden-chair under 
the trees, with a good-looking youth of dark and rather Spanish 
appearance beside her. 
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‘‘George Morton!” she said with a laugh. ‘Really Mr. Dunstan 
you ought to interfere.” 

‘‘They do look rather pleased with themselves,” he replied coolly 
and lazily. ‘‘ But Iam not of a jealous temperament, and am far 
too much engrossed with strawberries at present.” 

“Well, perhaps it might lead to complications,” said the girl 
—a trace of malice underlying her jesting tone. ‘ They do say 
increased impecuniosity and a certain double event which takes 
place next week is the reason he is making tracks for the Far West, 
but whether it is you or Harry who have cut him out, or both, no 
one will take upon himself to say. When he wasn’t following 
Cicele about like a shadow he was fetching and carrying for Violet. 
It was a case of ‘how happy could I be with either!’ or that if not 
the rose herself, the nearest thing to it was a consolation. It must 
be such a bore to be doubles, one would have no identity of one’s 
own.” 

‘«‘ At present we have felt no inconvenience from being engaged to 
doubles,” Charlie remarked easily. ‘‘ What you tell me accounts 
for a far-away look in George’s eyes when I passed him just now.” 

‘Tf you had been here last winter you would have seen for 
yourself,” pursued the young lady. 

“Poor chap,” remarked Dunstan, with the careless pity of 
recognised and confident proprietorship as they strolled out of the 
tent. The dark youth rose, and slid away behind the trees, 
Charlie joined his fiancée, and dropped into the vacated chair. 

‘*‘ Had a pleasant afternoon Cis?” he said banteringly. ‘I was 
afraid I might be de trop, and did not venture to approach before.” 

The girl's blue eyes glanced at him sharply. He was a striking 
contrast to George Morton, as he leaned back in the chair that the 
other had just risen from, toying with the tassel of her sunshade ; 
with the exception of a fine figure he had no claim to good looks, 
and his appearance if rendered more manly was not improved by 
his being burnt a brick-red, a tint which did not harmonise 
particularly well with his fair hair. George Morton was singularly 
handsome in his dark way, and had a certain wild and dare-devil 
look which rather added to his charms in the eyes of romantic 
maids; perhaps his utter pennilessness gave yet a fuller flavour of 
that forbidden fruit so irresistible for the female palate. 

Cicele shrugged her shoulders petulantly. ‘‘It is all very well for 
AA 
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you to talk. What can you have had to say to that freckled fright 


in a green straw hat the whole afternoon ?” 


‘*Come, come, you can afford to be generous, Cis, in more ways 
than one ; and now that I need no longer fear the meshes of mother 
Grumbleton, I find my pretty Jane rather amusing, if vinegary at 
times. She can’t help her looks, poor thing.” 

“ Well, thank heaven, they are all going. My head is splitting, 
I really can’t talk to any more of them,” she said. ‘ And if your 
flirtation with ‘my pretty Jane’ is at an end perhaps you will get 
me a cup of the strongest coffee you can find.” 

He departed with many expressions of solicitude for her aching 
head, but not ill-pleased at the view she seemed to take of his 
attentions to Jane Grumbleton; she was not demonstrative in her 
affections as a rule—a thing he rather approved of in woman, who, 
he held, should always be the one to “ offer the cheek ” to the caress 
of more forthcoming man—and this little outburst of jealousy was 
rather flattering than otherwise. 


On his way to procure the coffee he met his future mother-in-law, 
who pressed him to stay and dine, an invitation to which he 
responded with alacrity. The twins were sitting together under the 
great lime-tree, when he returned cup in hand, and Harry reclined 
full length on the grass at their feet. The guests had departed, and 
a golden sun was beginning to cast long shadows across the grass, 
the yellow rays got entangled in the girls’ auburn hair and flecked 
it with gold dust, and glittered on the bangle Violet was sliding 
absently up and down her arm. 

‘**T never saw you look so alike,” said Charlie, stepping back a pace 
and shading his eyes from the level rays. ‘‘ Positively, if you were 
not branded on the wrist I don’t believe I should know one from 
the other this evening.”’ 


“Rubbish!” said his brother, raising himself on his elbow, and 
gazing at his fiancée with adoring eyes; “I should know her 
blindfold without the aid of that absurd bracelet.” 


Strange to say the resemblance that most people thought so 








charming annoyed him—he did not want a replica of his wife in his 
sister-in-law, not, he maintained, that anyone in their senses could 
mistake one for the other. He was apt to be a little jealous of 
Violet’s sisterly devotion, and perhaps harboured feelings of 
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resentment for the two years’ probation his passion had undergone 
in silence and trembling, fearing to speak lest a word should seal 
his fate. Anyhow, he resented it when people professed themselves 
puzzled by the extraordinary likeness. 

Violet slipped the bangle off. 


‘‘ Shall we have them converted into something different in com- 
memoration of our approaching separation ?’’ she said, dangling the 
obnoxious ornament before her sister’s eyes. 

‘‘ Tf you like,” said Cicele, indifferently, ‘‘I don’t suppose any 
awkward case of mistaken identity will occur between now and this 
day week, after that the bangles will have lost their point.”’ 

“Take care,” said Charlie. “I am told that George Morton, 
after singing the famous song of ‘Captain Macheath’ all the 
winter, finds fate forbids him to be happy with either, and is going 
to bury himself in the land of the setting sun shortly. If he really 
has any decided preference it would be a pity he should chance a 
mistake in making his adieux.” 

Violet’s complexion deepened to a vivid carmine as the person in 
question emerged from a side walk a few yards off, and without a 
glance at the group under the tree, crossed the lawn to where Mrs. 
Mainwaring was standing. 

“‘T thought they had all gone, do you think he heard?” she said 
in a frightened whisper. 

Cicele’s colour did not change. 


’ 


‘‘ Probably Charlie’s graceful joke was not lost on him,” she said, 
her eyes resting coldly on her betrothed. She rose and moved 
away. Violet did not stir, but glanced nervously from her sister’s 
retreating figure to the faces of the two young men. 

Dinner that evening was not a particularly lively meal. Cicele’s 
head still ached, and she was pale and silent; and Violet, whose 
spirits were always affected by her sister’s, was scarcely less so. 
At nine o'clock, Cicele declared she could sit up no longer, and 
Charlie was left to enjoy the prattle of his mother-in-law elect, 
much to his disgust and the consequent ruffling of his temper. 
Slowly the hands of the clock approached the hour of ten, and after 
many impatient glances towards the chimney-piece, he rose and put 
an end to the ééte-a-téte at the other end of the room. 


Mrs. Mainwaring followed them to the hall-door, and stood 
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watching them down the avenue, Harry turned to wave a good- 
night to his fiancée, but Violet had disappeared. 


It was a glorious moonlight night, and the distance to Dunstan 
Grange was a short mile-and-a-half. They had passed the gates and 
were already on the road when Harry stopped with an exclamation, 
slapping his pockets vigorously. ‘‘Confound it, I have left my 


cigar case behind! you stop here while I run back and get it.” 


He hurried up the drive—the door still stood wide open, and a 
stream of yellow light crossed the moonbeams on the gravel. The 
drawing-room was empty, and after a fruitless search of a quarter- 
of-an-hour, he gave it up and stepped out into the open air with a 
backward glance at the windows, on the chance of seeing a fair 
face appear Juliet-like amongst the clustering roses that clothed 
the walls and hung the casements with garlands. 

But the panes were all dark except where the moon-rays 
glittered on them, and no face, fairer in his eyes than the Maid’s 
of Verona, was framed in the festoons of leaves. 

There was a short cut to the road of which he suddenly bethought 
himself; it lay through the garden and across a field which had a 
gate leading into the highway. The old-fashioned shrubberies were 
intersected with walks between high clipped hedges of laurel and 
yew ; leafy arbours were cut in the dark boughs and tapestried with 
an interwoven mass of clematis, and of climbing pink and white 
roses. 

One of these green summer-houses terminated a winding walk 
that led to the stile into the field. The full moon streamed straight 
through the sweet-scented flower curtain that half draped the entrance, 
and flickered on the white figure of a woman and the darker one sof 
a man! 

Mingled scents rising from the cups of dewy roses, golden horns of 
honeysuckle, and a hundred June blossoms, hung on the still warm 
air; away in the orchard a nightingale sang on the gnarled bough 
of an old pear-tree. 

The sound of sobs—of broken words, crossed the bird’s song, and 
struck harshly on his ear. Even as he stopped and shrank back 
into the shadow, he saw the glimmer of a circle of gold the girl was 
trying to clasp on the man’s wrist, he saw the wild embrace, and then 


almost before he had recovered from the shock of horror and surprise, 
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that rooted him to the spot where his steps had been arrested, or he 
had time to step back into the darkness of the side path he had just 
emerged from, the trails of roses were flung aside, and Cicele (he 
never doubted for a moment it was Cicele) flashed past him and was 
lost in the black shadows of the yews. Fora moment he stood still 
trying to realise what he had just seen. The clatter of hoofs 
sounded far down the highway. He vaulted the low stile and gained 
the road ; his brother impatient at his delay had walked on. 

‘‘Did anyone pass you?” he asked, breathlessly, as he came up 
with Charlie. 

‘‘ Some lunatic riding as if the devil were after him.” 

‘‘Tt was George Morton,” said Harry, grasping his brother's 
shoulder and bringing him face to face with him in the middle of 


the road. 


CHAPTER II. 


CICELE was wandering rather aimlessly round the garden, 
occasionally snipping off a rose with her scissors and dropping it 
into the basket she held. Her head still ached, and she declined to 
accompany her sister who had started for a long walk. It was one 
of those brilliant June days, when a west wind tempers the heat of 
the sun and sends a whole fleet of tiny clouds, like boats with their 
sails all set, across the fathomless blue. 

‘‘ Mr. Dunstan is in the morning-room and would like to speak to 
you particular, alone, Miss.” 

She turned and found the butler standing behind her. She was 
rather startled and in consequence a little cross. 

“Tell Mr. Dunstan to come out here,” was on the tip of her 
tongue, but on second thoughts she decided to go to him. 

Charlie Dunstan was leaning against the chimney-piece, his eyes 
rivetted on the carpet, he was very pale, and had a general air of 
not having been to bed all night. Cicele uttered a little exclamation 
as she stepped in at the French window, and some of her roses fell 
on the floor. He looked up and saw the figure in its fresh pink 
cambric gown, with a cloud of bright golden hair gathered high and 
falling over the white forehead, and a pair of blue eyes dazzled by 
the sun, and full of an anxious expression as they lit on his white 
face. 
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He did not speak or stir as she came forward in her usual 
impulsive manner, but he put out his hand to stop her. 


‘Since when have you been in the habit of meeting George 
Morton by moonlight?” he said, with a ghastly attempt at a cool 
sarcasm. 

Cicele turned away, set her flower basket on a table deliberately, 
and faced him with a light in her blue eyes and a flickering color in 
her cheeks. 

‘*Be so good as to explain yourself. I do not know what you 
mean,”’ she said calmly. 

‘*Good heavens,” he exclaimed with a rough laugh. ‘ Whata 
little thing can alter one’s whole life!—a forgotten cigar-case—a 
short cut taken across a garden by moonlight.” 

Cicele’s wavering color fixed itself into a dead white. 

‘Be good enough to explain,” she repeated with mechanical 
coldness, ‘‘ I do not understand your allusions.” 

He seized her wrist, and studied her face with eyes that seemed 
to scorch her; her own never lost their defiant stare. He let her 
hand drop. 

** Do you mean to tell me you did not meet George Morton last 
night—that your pretended headache was not an excuse so as to be 
in time for your rendez-vous with him?” 

The unutterable contempt in his tone crimsoned her face from 
forehead to chin. Her throat throbbed to bursting. 

She covered her face with her hands and burst into a passion 
of hysterical sobs. 

‘‘ How dare you—how dare you,” she gasped. 

‘« Answer me,” he insisted, ‘‘I swore I would only believe it 
from your own lips—was it you? I would not believe my own 
eyes—I shall scarcely believe my ears—if it was not you, it could 
only have been 





‘ Hush,” she exclaimed, raising her head and speaking in a faint 
voice. ‘‘ Do not say it—let me think.” 

She leaned her forehead on her hand, and stared out into the 
sunlit garden. There was a dead silence between them for some 
minutes. 

“Was it you?” he repeated, a gleam of hope breaking in on him. 


She looked at him vacantly. 
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She did not ask him to be more explicit now, she turned again 
towards the window clasping and unclasping her hands nervously, 
then she dropped down into her chair again, hiding her face on the 
cushions. 


‘‘T cannot believe it,” she said brokenly. 


**Do you mean to say it was ,” he said, bending over her, 





a sudden light illuminating his face. 


“Hush!” she cried, again springing up and seizing his hands. 
“Don’t speak—don’t say it—don’t you see I can’t bearit? Don't 
tell anyone—swear you won’t speak of it to a soul. I was not 
there.” 


He caught her in his arms and held her in spite of her resistance. 
The sun shone again, the sky was blue, a great weight rolled from 
off his heart, and a darkness as of death from before his eyes. How 
could he have doubted her for a moment he thought, looking down 
at the mass of disordered curls that lay against his shoulder, and 
trying to lift up the face that shunned his kisses, and kept itself so 
obstinately hidden against his coat. 


‘Poor Harry!” he burst out with a sudden rush of pity for his 
brother. Cicele raised her face quickly, and extricated herself from 
his arms. 


‘You will not tell him,” she said hoarsely, clutching at his coat 
sleeve with her shaking hand. 


“‘ He knows,” replied Dunstan shortly. ‘‘Didn’t I say it? It 
was he who saw that pretty little scene last night.” 


Cicele shuddered. She put her hands up to her head helplessly. 


‘‘ Tell him it was I—what matter—no one else need know—he 
will never speak of it to her,” she said incoherently, grasping his 
arm. 


‘My generous darling, and let him think that of you, and heaven 
knows what of me for my weakness in forgiving you! Besides he is 
my brother, I cannot let him marry a woman like that.” 


The hardness of his tone, as he spoke the last words, might have 
shown her it was useless to turn him from what he considered his 
duty to his brother. He caught her hands and held them. 


“No, no, I cannot,” he said, in answer to her entreaties, ‘ your 
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love for your sister blinds you to what is right. It may be all over 


between them, but his description of that scene did not look like 
it—he may come back ——” 

A shadow fell across the patch of sunlight on the floor. Cicele 
gave one terrified glance at her sister’s face as she stepped over the 
threshold, and slid down on the carpet in a dead faint. 

In the confusion of bells, and servants hurrying, and Mrs. Main- 
waring distractedly chattering, Dunstan scarcely noticed Violet, but 
as his future mother-in-law hurried him out of the bed-room whither 
he had carried his unconscious fiancée, he laid his hand on the 
girl’s arm. 

‘‘ Your sister had better not see you when she comes to,” he said 
sternly. ‘‘I have something to say to you. You had better hear 
it now.” 

“T shall be glad to know what you can have said to have such 
an extraordinary effect on her,” replied the girl haughtily. 

Having ascertained that Cicele showed signs of returning con- 
sciousness, she followed him to the boudoir and closed the door 
behind her. 

She was very pale, and there was an angry light in her eyes, and 
her hands were clasped tightly together. 

‘‘ What have you to say to me, or rather what explanation have 
you to give of this extraordinary scene?” she asked coldly. 

He looked at her with a contempt that he scarcely wished to 
disguise. 

‘Perhaps you will recall to your mind a little episode in the garden 
last night, which my brother was an accidental witness of; it was 
unlucky he should have returned to fetch his cigar case, and taken 
that short cut across the garden; perhaps Mr. George Morton 
might not have got off so easily if he had not mistaken you for 
Cicele.”’ 

Violet sat down; the hand that lay on the table grasped the 
wood-work of the edge till the strained blue veins stood up like cords 
on her white skin. 

‘“* And Cicele—you have told her?” she said, in a low constrained 
voice. 

‘‘T accused her and she denied it. Perhaps I was too violent— 


I may be excused— I was mad last night—-”’ 
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He paused for a moment. Violet had grown whiter than the 
lilies fastened in her dress; as if their scent choked, she plucked 
them out and threw them from her. 

‘« And she accused me ?”’ she said, a scarlet flush pouring over her 
cheeks and throat, and fading again as suddenly as it came. 

*On the contrary, she simply defended herself, and was generous 
enough to wish that I should let my brother continue to think it was 
she he had seen last night. I am sorry I cannot consent to allow 
her to be misunderstood, or my brother to be grossly deceived.” 

Violet’s face quivered. She dropped her head on her hands, 
For a few moments there was silence in the little room. Outside 
the trees sighed in the sumer wind, and the huin of bees floated 
in through the window, and the rose-buds shaken by the breeze 
tapped against the panes. 

When she raised her head, all the light seemed to have left her 
hair, her blue eyes looked dull and faded, and her complexion had 
taken a dead waxen tint that invaded even her lips. 

‘‘ What are you waiting for?” she asked in that strangely quiet 
voice. ‘Since you know—-and he knows, I have nothing to say.”’ 

Charlie took up his hat, and for one moment as he glanced at her, 
a gleam of pity made his voice less cold. Pity he felt, he knew not 
why, and against his judgment! Why should he feel compassion 
for a woman who could play such a part as she had, and who, fon 
he knew the strength of his brother’s love for her and faith in her, 
had probably ruined his life. Judging by what he himself had 
suffered during the past night, he could measure the depth of 
Harry's rage and grief; and yet as he looked at her he stopped 
short. Had she no excuse to offer—no regrets? Her set white 
face inoved him more than hysterical tears would have done. It 
was so still—so pale, so hopeless, and so fixed. 

‘* Have you no message you would wish me to give?” he asked 
as he paused at the door. 

She did not look at him, but straight before her. 

‘‘T have nothing to say,”’ she repeated in the same hard tone. 

He lingered a moment, but she seemed to have forgotten his 
existence, and as he walked down the garden he looked back and 
saw her still sitting there, her hand clenched and grasping the edge 
of the table. 






| 
| 
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CHAPTER III. 


‘“Your remarks on the sex is straight, sharp, and to the point 
stranger, and I guess you have some call to make them, and may- 
be some cause; but you might just as well tell this child not to try 
another chance because his last hand was a bad one, as to tell him 
the hull bloomin’ lot of petticoats was frauds and snares in silks and 
muslins. Wimin is like cards,” continued the speaker, spitting 
with great accuracy into the centre of the rough fire-place ; ‘‘ some 
has good ones, some bad, and if the good ones is badly played by 
an onexperienced duffer or an awkward crooked tempered cuss as 
has no patience, they’re apt to turn out as bad as the worst and 
land him in as big a hole; whereas a cool steady chap that doesn’t 
lose his head, and knows how to take his advantages, will knock 
that duffer into next week, and his fist full of trumps with him.” 

“Well done, old boy; if ever the fair sex had a faithful champion 
it is Long Jim. You didn’t expect to find so much chivalry in the 
backwoods, Harry, did you?” 

‘‘Perhaps the backwoods are more conducive to that sort of 
primitive sentiment than London, or even M 





shire society,” 
replied Harry Dunstan with a sneer. 

‘You're wrong young man, take my word for it. Human natur 
is human natur everywhere, and it aint bad all through, and they 
don’t grow the best specimens out this way,” said the Yankee, 
addressed as Long Jim. 


He was a rough looking customer, long-legged and square 
shouldered ; picturesque, if rugged, in a scarlet flannel shirt, belted 
with a broad leather cartridge belt, and a slouch hat pushed on the 
back of his grizzled hair as he smoked. 

The flames shot up from the burning logs and lit up the walls of 
the hut, and flickered on the barrels of rifles and blades of knives 
that formed their only adornment with the head of a mountain sheep, 
and the horas of a bison or two. There was an attempt at carpeting 
in the shape of buffalo skins flung on the ground, and a black bear- 
skin, with the head stuffed and its glittering teeth grinning in the 
firelight, was thrown across a rough settle in the corner. The red 
light gave a picturesqueness to the interior of the log hut, and to the 
group round the hearth. Harry Dunstan, in riding breeches and 
tanned leggings, with a shirt differing only in its colour, which was 
blue, from that of Long Jim, a six-shooter in his belt, and a soft felt 
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hat on the back of his head, looked like the cow-boy whose dress he 
had adopted, and the third of the group, Bob Drummond, an 
old friend to whom the ranche belonged, wore a costume which was 
further enlivened by a handkerchief of rainbow hue twisted round 
his bronzed throat. He had met Harry Dunstan by accident in the 
streets of Denver, and had without any difficulty induced him to 
pay him a visit. Being a person of great tact and discretion, and 
absolutely no curiosity, he had refrained from trying to find out 
what reason had induced Harry to leave his regiment and wander 
apparently aimlessly about the United States. If big game had been 
the only attraction he might easily have got leave for a short time 
and returned, or if ranching or mining were the bait that lured him 
why did he not settle down to one or other. A bitter remark 
dropped now and then gave him a shrewd suspicion that it was a 
case of ‘‘cherchez la femme,” and his restlessness and apparent 
inability to settle to anything confirmed him in his opinion. 

As if tired of the conversation Harry rose, and knocking the ash 
from his pipe, strolled out of the open door. 

‘* Badly bit,” remarked Long Jim, jerking his thumb in Dunstan’s 


direction as he strode out of ear shot. 


He stood leaningagainst the rough fence which railed off the garden 
of the hut, gazing out through the clearing in the black pine forest at 
the rolling stretch of grass-land, which seemed to heave like the 
swell of waves where lines of shadow lay upon it. White wreaths 
of mist hung in streaks above the long waving grass like the crests 
of billows, and through the vapour darted and flashed the fire-flies 
like sparks of phosphorescent light—only the utter stillness wasun- 
like the ocean, and the faint whispering of a breeze that scarcely 
fanned the scented pine branches was too feeble to be the murmur 
of the sea. The white moonlight seemed to have frozen the grassy 


billows and the intense stillness was almost audible. 


Harry's thoughts flew back to a night nearly one year ago now; 
a night of brilliant moon-beams, and soft summer breezes stirring the 
leafy elms; and across the wild western prairie, and mingling with 
the honeyed breath of the forest, came the scent of English honey- 
suckle and June roses, and with it came the sound of hoofs. For 
a moment, that too seemed an illusion born of the stf#llness and of 
memory; it did not pass away with the perfume of the roses 
though, and soon the silence was full of the sound of furious 
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galloping. A horseman dashed round the corner of the wood, and 
drew up his horse on its haunches at the fence. 

‘‘How many of you are there here?” he asked briefly, flinging 
the reins over a post. 

The voice was the voice of a gentleman; the dress was the dress 
of a cow-boy. 

Without waiting for an answer he strode into the hut. The two 
men started to their feet. 

‘* What's up?” 

‘‘We left B——’s ranche,” mentioning a ranche some fifteen 
miles away, ‘‘ this evening, with six horses to bring over here, my- 
self, Black George, and another. Downbythe creek five miles off, 
those cursed red devils had an ambush, they shot the boy and seized 
the horses. I left Black George to look after the lad and rode on to 
see if there were enough of you to follow them up. They made off 
after wounding the poor boy, and losing two of their infernal crew. 
There is no time to be lost; if you have a spare horse let me have 
him—mine is beat.” 

Before ten minutes were over, belts were buckled on, horses 
saddled, and the party riding at full gallop with Bob Drummond 
and the stranger in advance. 

‘ Look there,” exclaimed Long Jim, as a thin stream of flame 
—red in the silver light, shot out from the black shadows of the 
trees in the direction of the creek, followed by another answering 
jet of fire, and the crack of a rifle was echoed back from the edge of 
the forest. 

With an oath the two in advance struck their spurs into their 
horses, and sprang forward at racing speed in spite of the roughness 
of the ground. 

The flashes continued for a few moments, and then all was still. 
They were nearing the creek, the moon glittered on the water as 
they tore along the banks and pulled up with a jerk by a clump of 
low bushes near the stream. 

A redskin, with his horse shot under him, lay prone on his back, 
the painted colors on his dark body smudged with blood from a 
bullet-wound in his chest ; another lay dead a few paces farther off, 
and the boy’s body with a ghastly white face propped up against a 
bank of turf lay nearer to the stream. 
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He was quite dead, as Drummond, who dismounted flask in hand, 
ascertained in a moment. 

A distant shot made him leap into his saddle with a shout. 

‘‘ Here’s after them,” he yelled. ‘‘ Come on, if we don’t make them 
pay for this work before morning my name is not Bob Drummond.” 

On they flew across the prairie towards the distant line of peaks 
they knew the red marauders were making for. 

The moon sank lower and grew red against the cold grey hue 
which crept upwards and swallowed up the deep sapphire of the 
star-studded vault. The line of mountains towered closer and the 
white peaks, like icicles, pierced the steely sky, as yet unwarmed by 
the streaks of dawn; the lower slopes were dark with the pines and 
the shadows of the night which still clung about them. Closer and 
closer they drew to the black gap of the canon they knew the Indian 
thieves must pass. The broken ground prevented the pursuers from 
seeing either the pursued or the solitary horseman who kept up the 
chase alone. The peaks took a warmer flush; a lance or two of 
ruby light shot upwards behind the mountain; already the stream 
was tumbling headlong over crags and boulders in its descent from 
the mountain side. The horses were panting and covered with 
foam. Nearer they drew, in the increasing light they reached the 
crest of a grassy hill, and drew rein for a second’s breathing space- 
Before them ‘yawned the dark gap of the pass, and between them 
lay a broken rocky ground interspersed with shrubs and rough with 
hillocks. A single shot echoed from the mouth of the canon scarcely 
half-a-mile ahead mingling with the roar of the river, and repeated 
from a hundred crags. 

Drummond discharged his sixshooter in the air as they urged their 
panting animals down the slope. 

Singly they entered the defile, Drummond leading. He turned a 
corner of rock ; a ringing shout made the others leap to the ground 
and try to drag their worn-out horses faster over the rocky ground 
that made them stumble at every step. 

The group stood round something on the ground as Harry, who 
was last of the file, struggled round the wall of crags. 

* Black George!” 
‘‘George Morton!” exclaimed Harry and Long Jim in a breath. 
“You know him?” said Drummond, raising himself from the 


ground where he knelt beside the dying man. “Stay with him 
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then, while we try and get up to these red devils. It is all up with 
him. Shot through the lungs,” he added in a whisper. And with- 
out waiting for an answer he called to the others to come on. 

Harry Dunstan stood looking down on the still form beside him. 
The dark eyes were closed, the black hair matted with damp, and at 
every feeble breath crimson blood bubbled from the livid lips. 
This was the man he had left his country to search for, in the vain 
hope of meeting and taking a revenge, which in this wild and 
primitive land would be not only possible, but regarded as just. 
Again on the morning breeze that swept up the pass, came the scent 
of roses and honeysuckle—it choked back the rising pity in his 
heart, and almost he cursed him as he lay there. A volley of shots 
thundered from rock to rock and rolled down the canon like echoed 
thunder; the flames of sunrise shot upwards behind the black 
pinnacles of rock that towered giddily above their heads, and the glow 
turned the tumbling torrent to molten fire. 

The wounded man raised the hand he had kept pressed on his 
chest, and feebly tried to push back the sleeve of his flannel shirt ; 
a better impulse moved Harry to kneel down and assist him ; 
instinct told him what he sought. 

As he lifted the helpless hand, the sleeve fell back The rising 
sun dazzled his eyes—‘‘ Cicele”’ in letters of fire seemed to be 
written on every rock and to burn into his brain. 

He laid the little ruby-studded circle against George Morton’s 
lips, the dark eyelashes lifted for a moment, a smile of recognition 
gleamed in them for a second, it flickered—faded—and the hand 
with the circlet of gold on it’s wrist dropped heavily on his breast 
again. 

Harry rose and uncovered his head. 

Again the shots echoed from crag to crag, but if his ear received 
the sound his brain took no note of it. All he saw was the dead 
face on the ground before him, and beside it a woman’s, in her bridal 
veil and orange wreath, with stars of diamond sparkling amongst 
the blossoms—his brother’s wife ! 

A spear of sunlight struck from behind a shoulder of rock right 
on the dead form, and sparkled on the letters of the name studding 
the band of gold. 

Again he knelt down beside ‘‘ Black George,” and with only pity 
in his heart, closed the dark eyes that stared so sternly up into the 
glorious sky of the sunrise. 
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A soft summer rain was soaking the velvet turf, and spreading 
a semi-transparent grey veil over the woods. The dripping roses 
hung their heads against the panes as if begging shelter from the 
wet. 

Violet Mainwaring stood at the open window drinking in the 
scents of the damp mosses, and drenched beds of mignonette and 
heliotrope. The rain-drops splashed on her auburn curls, and the 
cool air fanned her cheek which was paler and thinner than it was 
a year ago. The steady sound of the shower on the leaves muffled 
a foot-fall on the gravel of the drive. 

There was a sound of voices in the hall—the drawing-room door 
opened and closed again rapidly—she turned suddenly. 

A grey figure came towards her in the shadows that filled the 
long low room. 

A gleam of light parted the curtain of falling rain, and the 
thunder clouds rolling back, the setting sun slanting through the 
latticed panes, lit up Harry Dunstan’s face as he paused; and, 
without a word she laid her outstretched hands in his. 


THE END 











BENEATH THE STARS. 
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My constant watch I’m keeping, love, 
Beneath the Stars ; 

Where moaning winds are sweeping, love, 
Beneath the Stars : 

A sad and lonesome creature I, 

While bats about the ruins fly, 

And owls hoot gruesome melody, 
Beneath the Stars. 


A joyful tryst I’m keeping, love, 
Beneath the Stars ; 
While all the world is sleeping, love, 
Beneath the Stars: 
The chimes ring out the peaceful hours, 
The soft winds whisper through the flowers. 
And ring-doves coo in shady bowers, 
Beneath the Stars. 


No, nevermore to part, my love, 
Beneath the Stars; 

I clasp thee to my heart, my love, 
Beneath the Stars : 

As down the stream of life we glide, 

I ask—I wish for nought beside, 

But still to linger at thy side, 


Beneath the Stars. 





A, Hors pool. 
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OME along Binx, come on old boy, we will go and see 
Kitty and know the best or the worst once and 
for all.” 


Binx wagged his tail and looked lovingly at Jack. 





People said they were alike—the master and the 
dog .... 1 can only tell you that they had honest eyes, and a 
manly straightforward way with them that somehow secured 
everybody’s trust. No one but a criminal who dreaded detection 
would have felt the slightest fear, even if he had discovered Binx 
investigating his heels; he carried such truth and affection in his 
eyes, such sweet temper on his broad yellow forehead. 

Binx was a real Irish terrier with nothing half-bred about him. 
Though handsome as a whole, he was quaint and almost ugly in 
detail. He had belonged to the hero of this story, ever since he had 
y ot 


‘ 
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been sent a tiny puppy from Dublin, weak and ill, a little ba 
bones; and Jack had pulled him through distemper. 

lf Binx had reigned first in Jack’s affections until he had met 
and fallen in love with the Vicar’s pretty daughter, it is quite 
certain no one ever had or would share Binx’s devotion to Jack. 

‘‘ Tt will make a difference to you too old chap, if she won't have 
me,’ continued Jack, as they started, while Binx trotted alongside 
and turned his intelligent eyes to his master’s face. ‘‘ We will go out 
ranching, and rough it, and see life in the rockies together—and a 
tine wild life it will be too,” he added. He could afford to look at 
the situation cheerfully, seeing that in his heart he felt pretty 
certain Kitty cared somewhat for him. 

‘You know,” he went on, addressing Binx, ‘“‘I couldn’t stand 
this place if she won’t have me, and perhaps she won't. I’m an 
awful duffer when all’s said and done. Well!—we would let the 


old place then—and go 





It was about a mile from the Manor House to the Vicarage, and 
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Jack walked at railway speed, flicking the stones out of his path 
with his stick. Suddenly he halted, he had been deeply absorbed ; 
his thoughts had been racing and his feet had tried to follow them. 
And yet he had never prepared a word to say to Kitty—and he was 
nearly at the Vicarage gates. So to gain a little time and coolness 
he sauntered on in an exaggeratedly indifferent manner, and wished 
—longed—that he had not made up that dogged mind of his to 
settle it one way or the other this very day. At the same time 
there was no use deferring it, for the steamer by which he was to 
sail—should she refuse him—started on Friday, and this was 
Wednesday. 

Binx ran forward with pricked ears and tail, casting no more 
longing furtive looks at his master. Evidently all was right again 
now, and he was not needed. 


““You really mean it? You won’t have me?” asked Jack. His 
short yellow hair was pushed back off his forehead and his eyes had 
a wistful hurt expression. It seemed to him that he had never loved 
Kitty so much before, or realised how very probably her answer 
might be a refusal. He had spoken of it lightly to Binx; but 
now, the ship on F’riday seemed to him a bier that was to carry him 
to a living grave. 

He had knocked about the world and had met many women, but 
Kitty seemed sweeter, truer, merrier than all; and though he knew 
of such things as capriciousness and trifling, he could not reconcile 
them with ber. And therefore, his case appeared very hopeless to 
him. 

‘“‘T’m a duffer and all that, I know,” said Jack, “no better than 
any other young fellow, but I do know that no one can ever love you 
more than I do, or try more to make you happy, dearest. And life ° 
will simply be an awful blank without you. If you love nobody else 
can't you care for me a little? and”—but here Jack, whose voice 
had been growing more and more gruff, broke off. 

‘“Wont you even look at me, dear one?’’ he continued after a 
moment or two of silence. Kitty turned her pretty flushed face to 
his defiantly. 


“Why do you make me unhappy? I've always been your friend 
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Jack, and only your friend—and I don’t see why that should make 
you think I love you. Women don’t fall in love like men, or 
change so easily either. You go to America on Friday? very well, 
wait till you’ve been there away from me for a year, you and Binx,” 
she added with some contempt, ‘‘ and then see if you wish to marry 
me. Oh yes, men are all very well to make friends with, their 





friendship may be true, but their love 


Jack listened with the same earnest, wistful expression. I don’t 
know if he took in what she said, but it was Kitty who spoke to 
him, not the Kitty he thought he knew, but one who was somehow 
angry, and did not seem to believe in him. 


‘‘ Dear,” he said, ‘‘ I don’t think you understand me, or you would 
not be so vexed. You do not understand my love, it is not that 
sort, I cannot change darling—you are my love now, and for ever, 
if I do not marry you I shall marry no one else. Well! if you wish 
it, consider me your friend only—for ever and ever. Ina year’s 


time I will come back and win you.” 
‘Good-bye darling, good-bye, and God bless you.” 


Kitty felt her hands seized and kissed, then Jack gave her a long 
clinging kiss on her lips, and then she was alone, cold and startled. 
Whilst Jack was already at the garden-gate, with Binx leaping up, 
licking his hands. 


There was a mist in front of Jack’s eyes and he felt a strong 
inclination to take Binx in his arms and tell him everything; but 
he strode on hardly knowing where. All he wanted was to be 
alone, he felt numbed as yet from his shock, and he wished to 
think before the pain of it all came to him. He knew what it 
meant—she did not love him, perhaps she never would. He had 
said he would go away fora year, and he must. She might be 
married though on his return. But what, what could have made 
her so cold, so angry? it puzzled him, but it must have been his 
own blundering fault somewhere. 


He wandered. into a path which led by the mill-stream, and he 
whistled for Binx. The rush and ripple of the water unconsciously 
attracted and soothed him. The sun played on the stream, and the 
trees arched overhead, while rays of light slipped through the thick 
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leaves, and flecked the grassy walk with gold. As it neared the 
mill the stream widened, the sparkle left it, and only the swiftly 
moving leaves on its surface told of the strong current. Jack felt 
its beauty dimly, he was in a dream, which the muffled whirr 
from the mill-wheel intensified, the air was full of buzzing sounds — 
which to his ears seemed strange and far away. Big bees flew 
round him, birds twittered in the bushes, hens were clucking to 
their broods, and from afar the drone of mowing came to him, and 
the heavy scent of hay. The miller’s children played near the 
mill-dam, and Jack watched them vaguely as he lay under the 
trees. Binx kept returning to his master’s side to see if all were 
right, and gaining no response went off after his own devices only to 
return once more to lay his head in Jack’s hands and gaze at him 
with mute sympathy. 


Jack watched the stream and began to speculate on the chances 
anyone would have in the mill-dam with the slippery masonry on 
either side. 

‘Good heavens,” he exclaimed, startled out of his reverie, ‘‘ the 
child is in,” and flinging off his coat, in another second he was in 
the deep silent water. 


The roar from the mill sounded like a death knell in his ears as 
he caught the child, and endeavoured to keep himself from being 
sucked in by the strong under-current. Stroke after stroke, and he 
was only level with a green patch in the masonry that he had 
noticed. 

Binx, after whimpering and howling on the brink, sprang into the 
water and catching Jack’s shirt-sleeve tried to drag him ashore. 
Poor Binx! One faithful loving look at his master and he was drawn 
away and disappeared. 


Jack’s strength was well nigh exhausted, and perhaps had it not 
been for the little girl whose life he wished to save, he would 
have ceased to struggle and have given himself up to the dark 
treacherous water to be carried down after Binx. 

It probably all happened in a few minutes; but Jack did not 
know. Was it his whole life or a short dream? Was he drowned? 
Was he alive or dead? Had the whirr of the wheel ceased? Where 
was he? he seemed to know and remember nothing. 


** Lor’ bless’ee, he’ll be all right in a trice, ’tis the strain and the 
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tussle with that there rascally stream has near done for him, but 
he’s a comin’ tonow. There now Squire, ’twas well we stopped the 
mill when we did;’’ and Jack looking round found himself in a 
chair in the miller’s kitchen. 

“Thanks,” said Jack. ‘I’m all right now, it was a good thing 

’ 5 5 

you came in time—have you my coat—and—oh! where’s the child?” 
suddenly remembering why he had been half drowned. 


‘‘In bed and asleep, sir; and there, we never can know how to 
thank you proper like. She’ll be well and ’earty before long, 
thanks to you sir; there’s missus has bin a sobbin’ for joy 
and a thankin’ of you, while you lay there with no more life than one 
of my meal sacks. "Tis strange sir, the little maid should have 
fallen in, she who knows the place so well, and ’as played there 
sin’ she’s that ‘igh. Strange too you should have been a passin’ by 
an’ seen her; and strange the poor dog.” Here the miller stopped 
and grew ruddier than ever. 

‘Go on,” said Jack, ‘‘ what do you mean?” For it flashed into 
his mind how Binx had jumped in and tried to save him. Had he 
lost Binx too to-day ? 

The miller coughed and looked embarrassed. 

‘That was to say a sort of aslip sir. I had’nt no mind to mention 
the dog—you see sir, a man saw a yellow dog washed through into 
the basin on the further side, and so I stops the works to go out 
and see if ought was wrong. But r 





‘* Where is he?” asked Jack. 

The miller showed him a little outhouse, and Binx lay there. 
Jack took him in his arms—wet, cold, dead Binx. Binx who would 
never turn his great soft eyes on him again ; would never more lick 
his hand and leap to greet him; would never frolic in half human 
fashion and enter into all his moods. Faithful, quaint, loving friend ; 
who had tried to save his life and lost his own. Loyal, noble 
animal. 


[ think Jack was never more manly than when he laid his cheek 
against Binx’s soft yellow head and cried like a child. 


9”? 


‘‘ What is the matter?” asked Kitty, as a little panting child ran 
past her. 
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‘‘ Please miss, I’m a’ running for doctor, sister’s fallen in the mill- 
stream, and Squire, and the little dog—and—and, I’m so frightened I 
must go miss; father ’ee sent me for Mr. Parsons, or they'll be all 
dead,” said the child, bursting into sobs of terror at her tale and at 
Kitty’s scared white face. 

“Oh! run, run,” cried Kitty, ‘don’t stop a minute.” 

She felt as if she had done this, as if she were responsible what- 
ever it was; and her brain refused to act. All she realized was, 
that Jack, Binx and a child, had all been in that horrible, dangerous 
mill-stream. They might be all dead, or one or none, what did it 
matter. She had been cruel and unkind to Jack, and now— 
perhaps God had taken him from her without a chance of his 
waiting to win her—and oh! she did not want to be waited for now. 
She would give worlds to see Jack, dear good, true Jack, to say she 
did not mean it—to be everything to him. The tears rose in her 
eyes and ran down her cheeks, and her feet tripped as she sped on 
and turned into the glade by the mill-stream. ‘ Perhaps he is 
dead,” she wailed, as she hurried on. No defiance now, but a 
pathetic, repentant Kitty—a Kitty too with a gleam of hope that it 
was all a mistake, that she would see Jack, and that everything 
would come right. ‘‘ Children always tell the wrong end of a story, 
and I hardly asked a question, silly goose that I was,” she said to 
herself. So blinded was she with her tears, that she heeded and 
saw nothing, till she caught her foot against a stone and would have 
fallen, had not a pair of strong arms gone round her, and Jack’s 
voice said: 

“Kitty, Kitty, darling, what is it? What has happened?” Then 
he discovered he was making her wet with his dripping clothes, so 
he set her gently down on the bank where he had already placed 
Binx when he saw her coming. But Kitty would not be put down, 
she clung to him crying and begged him to tell her he was not 
drowned ; to say he would forgive her for having been so unkind, 
so horrid, so cruel; and Jack was only too glad to forgive her freely, 
and began to think after all that good and evil were pretty evenly 
balanced. Then she told him the story she had heard, and how it 
had frightened her. ‘ And I believe it’s only a hoax, and you've 
had no adventure beyond a wetting, and you had better run home, 
and hang yourself in front of a fire to dry!” said Kitty, with a 
touch of sauciness. 

Then Jack told her that he had lost Binx; that Binx had gone 
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into the water to save him and been drowned, and he showed 
him to her lying cold and still on the grass—his brown eyes glazed 
—his active limbs stiff and set. 

I think Kitty cried more then than she ever had before. There 
was no affectation about it, they were real tears that made her eyes 
and nose red; but Jack only loved her more and thought her 
prettier and sweeter than ever for them. And the tears were not 
far from his own eyes either, as he petted and consoled her. 


Binx was buried in the Manor House garden under an old oak 
tree. The smooth turf he loved to scamper over placed above him. 
His name and the date carved on the trunk of the tree. As Jack 
finished carving them, Kitty stole up and put her arm on his 
shoulder. Jack took it and kissed it. 

‘* You were to have sailed to-day, Jack ?”’ 

‘Yes, darling, but I want to ask a question, you really mean it ? 
You do love me? You will belong to me ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Kitty. ‘If you'll go to America—and—take—me 
—instead—of—Binx.” 


NOW-A-DAYS. 


-O. 





Years roll on and the world spins round, 
Summer sunshine brings winter snow ; 
Still but little of change is found 
Since the old days of long ago. 
The course is longer, the pace more fast, 
And greater numbers must lose at last; 
But the race goes on; man works or plays 
Much as he did in the olden days. 
Now-a-days, now-a-days, 
Other times may have other ways; 
But life’s reality, 
Man’s ideality, 
Both are the same as in by-gone days— 
Now-a-days, now-a-days. 
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Lovers whisper the same sweet tale, 
Hail with gladness the wedding chime ; 
Hearts still ache for the hopes that fail 
Just as they did in olden time. 


Some pluck the roses and some the thorns, 


ee 


One will crave what another scorns ; 
Some grow richer while others keep poor 


Just as they used to in days of yore. 


Now-a-days, now-a-days, 
Other times may have other ways ; 
But life’s reality, 


eo 


Man’s ideality, 
Both are the same as in by-gone days— 


Now-a-days, now-a-days. 


) Some are born with a silver spoon, 
Strength to struggle and skill to win; 
Some must suffer and some must soon 
Faint and fall e’er the fight begin. 
Years roll on and the world spins round, 
Still but little of change is found; 
Some must suffer and all must die 
Just as they did in the days gone by. 


Now-a-days, now-a-days, 
Other times may have other ways; 
But life’s reality, 
Man’s ideality, 
Both are the same as in by-gone days— 


Now-a-days, now-a-days. 


G. C. Boroughs. 
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TWO STEPS, AND WHERE 
By Mrs. Tuos. Woonnaston WHITE. 
Author of ‘*A Romance of Posilipo,” ete. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


** Alas! too late I dearly know, 
That joy is harbinger of woe.” 






4] HE front door was standing wide open in colonial 
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hospitality and unsuspicious disregard’of danger, but 
May started to perceive two strangers softly making 
their way straight to Godfrey’s room on the ground 
floor. 

“Wait!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ you cannot go in there; whom do 
you wish to see?”’ 

‘‘Excuse me, miss,” replied the foremost of the two, slipping 
past her like an eel; ‘the law must take its course. Godfrey 
Delamere ....I arrest you in the Queen’s name... . on 


” 


suspicion of the murder of James Bond . . 

The prisoner was the only individual who retained self-possession 
when these words were spoken. 

‘‘Do your duty,” he said to the men in his distinct low tones ; 
‘but I protest before God and before you all, that I am innocent 
of the crime laid to my charge.” 

There was no outward disorder, confusion, or tumult—there 
rarely is in the’ first moment when a dire calamity rises into 
existence—something in its aspect begets calmness of awe. 

As Leonard came out of the drawing-room, his heart gave one 
great bound, then seemed to stand still; for May’s blanched face, 
benumbed with a revulsion of feeling, that palsied her powers of 
speech and thought, turned upon him in mute agonized appeal ; 
which he failed to interpret; until he had obeyed the motion of 
her pointing hand, and joined the company in the adjacent 
chamber. 
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The prisoner’s eyes steadfastly regarded the priest who stood close 
to his bed-side. 

‘‘Mon pére,” he continued, speaking in French, ‘‘I take you to 
be my witness, that I receive this bitter humiliation as a just 
punishment for my great offence, the unlawful desertion of my wife. 
If my innocence cannot be established before men, I offer this 
ignominy in expiation.”’ 

‘Your cause will be maintained, deliverance is at hand; this 
suffering is but for a moment, and even death for you has no 
sting. What is it but a dark passage leading to the Beatific 
vision!” 

One of the detectives interposed. 

‘Stand back, no whispering, if you please, the room must be 
cleared,”’ which it speedily was, of all but Helen; who, wakened 
out of her short sleep, appeared in the door-way, her eyes dilated 
with horror. 

The prisoner’s fortitude seemed about to forsake him. A spasm 
of mortal agony convulsed his features for an instant, as though he 
wrestled with a relentless foe, in whose grasp he was powerless. 

“Are you mad?” Helen asked, appealing to the men, ‘ or is my 
brain reeling?” ‘Fools, idiots, are those the hands of a 
murderer?’’ She pointed to Godfrey’s, which lay clasped upon the 
coverlet. ‘They are spotless, they, would strike only for honour, 
and in defence of the weak. Had he been present when the crime 
of which you accuse him was committed, those hands would have 
rescued the victim at the risk of life. Look at them yourselves, 
does not their very aspect deny the cruel aspersion? Touch them! 
Their very contact inspires confidence.” 

Perhaps compassion decided the emissaries of the law to leave 
Godfrey where he was until the morrow. Or it may have been that 
they felt death would deliver him out of their clutch if they 
attempted a removal. 

Human misery, in its most exaggerated forms, was familiar to 
them ; but when they had taken guard over the prisoner, and used 
every precaution against being molested in the performance of their 
duty, even these men averted their eyes from the sight. 

‘‘Godfrey, what do they mean? Send them away; prove to 


” 


them that they have made an insane blunder,” continued Helen, 
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coming up to his bed-side, throwing her arms beseechingly round 
him, and laying her head down upon his breast. As she did so his 
face softened and brightened. 

‘‘My matchless Helen!’’ he murmured, “not even this can 
make you shrink from me?” 

‘‘Why should I shrink?” she whispered, fixing her brilliant 
tearless eyes on his. ‘‘Oh, Godfrey!” she added with a sudden 
shiver, ‘‘ Who is Valentine ?” 

‘Take no notice of those men—put your arms round me as you 


did just now—lay your head here dearest, and I will tell you.” 


‘‘For hours no sound was heard, but the harsh metallic ticking 
of the little clock upon the mantel-piece, which ruthlessly checked 
off the seconds as they flew; and the gentle murmur of two 
whispering voices that lulled one of the watchers to sleep. 

At length a low groan of anguish startled the other from his 
wakeful calculations ; he looked suspiciously towards the prisoner, 
but Helen had already buried her head to strangle a transport of 
regret and despair. ‘‘Too late,” she gasped, ‘‘ why does knowledge 
come too late? Why did we linger a day in this accursed land ? 
Why did we not go when you wished? What is the use of love, if 
it cannot joyfully make any sacrifice to shield the beloved from the 
lightest touch of evil or sorrow? Oh, husband! why did you 
withold from me your confidence, which is the great proof of true 
love?” 

‘* Hush, darling, I must bear the consequences of my miserable 
mistakes; would to God they rested upon me alone! But I have 
found that the consequences of our misdeeds are never within our 
own control ; we cannot undertake them all even if we would; lives 
are too mysteriously linked. Knowledge comes too late,” he 
repeated, with a far-off look of speculative thought, ‘‘ 1 may say so 
who have spent nearly forty years upon this earth, without 
discovering that we are not permitted to abandon legitimate 
obligations and duties with impunity. No remote corner can hide 
us from the share of responsibility which rests upon every human 
being in one form or another.” 

Then with a quiver of anguish in his voice he added, “I never 
meant thus to overshadow your young life; to blacken and scorch 
it with shame and grief, as it will be, if I fail to establish my 
innocence before men.,”’ 
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‘‘ Failure is impossible,” she interrupted eagerly, ‘ you will soon 


be free; there can be but one issue to this. There is no law to 
compel an innocent man to suffer for a crime uncommitted.” 


“ Many things become clear to me,” Godfrey continued, as though 
he had not heard her remark, ‘‘as the day of my life declines, and 
cold dark night creeps on.”’ 

“The night has almost gone, dearest, when you are at liberty we 
will leave this land, and its hateful association, for ever.” 

‘Death will release me; but you, my noble Helen, must bend 
under a crushing load of disgrace, until—”’ 

‘‘T wish we had one life between us Godfrey, so that when the 
thread of yours breaks mine might snap simultaneously. But they 


dare not separate us!”’ she exclaimed, clinging to him, 


‘* Not yet, darling—I trust never altogether. Listen, I have much 
to say to you, let me finish while I can.” 


The black curtain of night rolled back ; the steel-grey dawn cast 
its pale unsympathizing light upon a picture of real living woe, such 
as God grant it may never be your lot or mine, dear reader, to 
witness. 

Up to the last moment they were together, Helen was un- 
consciously sustained by her husband’s supernatural resignation ; 
her whole being was absorbed in his. During their solemn vigil 
he had taken her into the deepest recess of his heart; there he laid 
open before her the history of his life, dwelling upon his errors in 
touching self-abasement. He had pointed out his defects and 
failures, with the penetrating accuracy, which only those who are 
standing on the border-line between time and eternity can acquire. 
Helen, with a woman’s instinctive perception, had recognised the 
faults; with all a woman’s love she had thrown over them a 
shining robe, whose purity enveloped him, whose lustre she would 
not allow even his breath to diminish, for it was to remain un- 
dimmed for ever. 

“You tell me I must blame you,” she said in answer to him, 
“What? fasten upon you the mistakes arising out of a false system 
of education, a lonely boyhood, a misguided youth; Godfrey, 
remember, I never will.” 
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In her days of happiness Godfrey had stood out from the rest of 
mankind, unique in her estimation, a character of super-eminent 
beauty and dignity. Now that he lay there, physically helpless, 
morally brave, supporting the weight of a horrible accusation; in 
the close custody of his accusers; men who believed him to be 
guilty of murder, and had tracked him down for punishment; her 
love grew more intense in proportion to the demand upon her 
compassion, and her admiration of his fortitude was almost merged 
in reverence for his grief. 

It was this feeling that swayed her when the hour of parting 
came—when the detectives signed to the sorrow-stricken mother 
and sister to detach the clasp in which she held her husband. Her 
mother’s sob fell upon the oppressive silence like a knell. Did 
Helen hear it? Who shall say; but in the depths of her pellucid 
eyes a wild, troubled gleam was beginning to glow; and her soft 
hands grew rigid as she pressed closer to Godfrey to shield him from 
his enemies. 

3y a supreme effort he compelled himself to meet that look. 

“ Let me go, sweet wife, we have nothing to fear.” 

“T fear nothing, but separation,’ she answered in the same 
low tone. 

‘* Bear even this—for my sake.” 

When had he ever appealed to her in vain ? 

For his sake then she loosened her clinging arms; for his sake 
she lifted her white face, which at the sound of his voice had sunk 
prone on his breast; she raised her hands which did not even 
tremble, and standing upright she covered her eyes till he was 
gone. Mother and sister were ready on either side to support her 
—she needed no help. So long as the sound of footsteps was heard 
the tension of her sinews was so strained, that she seemed to be 
stiffening in that attitude. Then came the noise of wheels crushing 
over the gravel outside—that died in the distance—and Helen fell 


as if her life were extinguished. 


Long afterwards it was May’s voice that recalled her to 
consciousness. 


‘Leonard says you are to take courage, Nellie. The only 
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evidence against Godfrey is based on the incoherent ravings 
of a lunatic. No pains or money will be spared to sift the case, and 
prove Godfrey before the world, as innocent as we feel him to be. 
Leonard has already left for Melbourne, be sure that truth and 


justice will triumph.” 


“Say everything for me to my poor Helen,” was Godfrey’s 
farewell to one who had insisted upon a right to accompany him to 
his destination. 


“Tell her that I hold a clue to guide me through all this misery; 
it is a talisman that cleaves a free passage. Tell her that faith has 
lifted the vagueness from the mystery we call life, and has clothed 


it with sublime purpose.” 


He would have added something more, but there was a constric- 
tion in his throat that prevented articulation. 

His companion seemed to understand. 

Raising his right hand, he blessed him in the name of the Master 
he served. Then placing both hands on the prisoner’s shoulders, he 
looked earnestly upon his countenance, as if to imprint it upon 
memory. So might Polycarp have gazed at the martyr who stood 
nearest to glorification. And, impelled by a natural impulse, Pére 
Delacroix leaned forward to touch Godfrey's brow with reverential 


lips. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A HAND INTERPOSES. 


Ir was ten o'clock at night; a dim, uncertain, yellow gleam 
hovered upon the walls of the cell to which the prisoner had been. 
consigned. It flickered froma lantern which the warder had placed 
upon the floor so as to concentrate its rays upon the face of him 
who occupied the narrow bed. He lay apparently in a state of 
coma, and looked strangely out of place there. 


If beauty be a merit which should command our homage, the 
head of the sleeper might have found a resting-place more worthy. 


What freak of incongruity was this? That the faultless outline 
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of his face pressed the harsh coarse canvas of a prison pillow; upon 
whose dark surface it lay chiselled like some rare cameo. His rich 
hair fell carelessly back from his brow, not daring perhaps by 
straying over it to mar the look of deep sweet peace it wore. 
Even the pale rays from the lantern were fascinated, and lingered 
lovingly upon his features, playing round his lips, making believe 
they smiled; flitting softly across his eyelids as if tempting them 
to open—now pausing in tender pity to light up the slender dark 
circles which pain and grief had drawn under the once luminous 
eyes. Then the beams danced with fickle curiosity over the large, 
firm, white hand which lay clasping something upon his breast. 
The other arm had fallen during sleep and hung over the side of the 
wretched couch. 

The warder, albeit weary of his vigil, contemplated the face upon 
the pillow with ever-increasing interest. Occasionally his eyes 
wandered critically over the symmetrical limbs, disposed with so 
much unconscious grace, as almost to beguile the beholder into a 


belief that they had found rest upon that rough unyielding bed. 


“ He'll go out like the snuff of a candle at this rate,” the man 
muttered, ‘‘ which is the best thing that could happen to him—he 
jooks contented enough now. A pity he should wake up to misery,” 
he added, bending to trim the lantern, which suddenly sputtered 
and burned low, as if it heard the remark, or was affected by the 
heavy torrent of rain-drops pattering outside and washing through 
the gutters. 

Godfrey’s large eyes slowly opened, and fixed upon the warder, 
as though searching down the long vista of memory for a forgotten 
clue. 

The man grew uneasy under the steady silent gaze; he coughed, 
and shuffled his feet to assist the prisoner’s recollection. 

‘‘T shall die at half-past ten,”’ said Godfrey’s calm, decided voice. 

‘Poor fellow,” thought the warder, “his mind wanders, he 
thinks his hour has come.” 

‘* What o'clock is it now?” asked the prisoner as if in answer to 
the thought. 


, 


‘“‘T may as well humour him,” said the other to himself, as he 


drew out his watch. ‘It is just ten, but you have plenty of time 
yet.” 
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‘‘ My summons has come,” the thrilling tones spoke on. ‘‘I have 
half-an-hour to live, at half-past ten I shall die.” 

“They've got to prove you guilty first,” remarked the warder 
encouragingly, trying in vain to shake off a sensation of awe. 

«Place your watch there, and let me hold your hand.” 

The warder was a good-natured man; with a slight involuntary 
shudder he stooped to raise the hand that hung down. 

**Do not be afraid, there is no stain of blood upon it; one day 
you must lie upon your death-bed and die yourself, so take pity upon 
me.” 

The man made no answer, but he took Godfrey’s hand, and held 
it in his own. 

‘‘ God bless you for your charity,” said the prisoner, ‘‘ you need 
not speak, but do not leave me until I am gone.” 

No film of death had gathered over his eyes yet, never had they 
shone with greater radiance. His companion wondered what he 
saw upon the low discoloured ceiling to fill them with such strange 
unearthly light. Fixedly they gazed for some seconds, then the lids 
moved slowly down, and shut out the world for ever from Godfrey 
Delamare. 


The warder thought he had gone tranquilly off to sleep, so still sat 
on looking at the hand which lay in his. He noticed the long, 
artistic fingers ; the shapely, powerful thumb; the look of elegance 
and finish about the wrist and palm; and came to an inward 
conclusion that the prisoner had spoken truly when he said there 
was no stain of blood upon it. Then he glanced at his watch as the 
minutes crept by; his eyes grew fascinated to it as the half hour 
was reached. Exactly as the little black indicator pointed to half- 
past ten, the hand he held gently relaxed. Godfrey was already 
judged in the Supreme Court. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
CONSOLATORY. 

{rv was a day of heavy sorrow to Betsy Thompson, when blinded 
by tears, she watched a vessel steam out of Lyttelton harbour 
bearing away from her sight for all time, Mrs. Gerrard, the 
widowed Helen, and Betsy’s especial favourite, May—who, deep in 
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her inmost heart held a seoret fund of happiness, which she scolded 
and hated herself for daring to cherish, when all belonging to her 
were so miserable. 


The result of Leonard’s exertions in Melbourne had been to 
demonstrate the folly and injustice of arresting Godfrey Delamare 
upon such meagre evidence as could be produced against him. 

The chief witness for the Crown—the man Daft—was proved to 
be indisputably mad. Searching enquiry was made of the 
superintendent of the Lunatic Asylum, and it was found that Daft 
had been twice under restraint there. Upon referring to the books 
of the establishment, it was seen that he had been brought in the 
first time many months previous to the date of Bond the actor's 
death. 

‘«T remember him well,” said the superintendent, ‘“‘he was one of 
our worst cases, but upon an unusually rapid recovery he was 
discharged, as we never detain our patients when we can 
conscientiously give them their liberty, although we often expect to 
see them again after an interval of drinking. ‘Cranky Ned,’ as he 
was called, was docile, and harmless enough at ordinary times 
—treacherous and vindictive if roused.” 

It was true that the cabman who had driven Valentine to her 
home on the last evening she was seen alive, swore that she was 
accompanied by a gentleman who answered to the description of 
Godfrey Delamare; but he also confessed to having driven Bond 
there an hour or two later, in a condition bordering upon delirium, 
consequently not responsible for his deeds. 

These facts, coupled with the intelligence of Godfrey’s death in 
the gaol, turned the tide of public opinion in his favour with a rush 
of sympathy. The man Daft was seized with a fresh access of 
insanity—this time it assumed a hopeless suicidal phase—people 
satisfied their morbid curiosity by going to visit him in the asylum, 
and relieved their minds by railing against the police. 

Amongst this last shrewd body of men, were those who clung to 
the belief that they had not been mistaken in their man; but 
Godfrey’s life had been in all else irreproachable; the grave had 
closed over him, popular feeling returned into the original channel 
and declined to subscribe to their solution of the mysterious un- 
certainty which hung over James Bond's death. 


When Helen had waked to consciousness, it was to buoy herself 
cc 
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up in the confident anticipation of her husband’s triumphant 
acquittal ; how then had she borne the tidings of his release ? 
Standing upon the giddy pinnacle of her great earthly love, when 
the dense black cloud of sorrow overwhelmed her, she had in the 
first bitter moments of her bereavement glanced downward, well- 
nigh lost her balance, and fallen headlong into the dark yawning 


chasm of Infidelity. 


She refused to listen to consolation—she battled alone with 
erief—she begged those who wept for her, to leave her to herself in 
the chamber from which Godfrey had been taken. She commanded 
them to shut out the hateful light of day—and lying there in the 
gloom, her hands pressed over her eyes to exclude every ray—she 
told herself that to live was a hideous mockery—that there was 
no God—no truth—no hope—no justice—no mercy—no compassion 
—nothing !—but a fathomless abyss of despair, over which she 
hung. 

But she was held by the merciful hand of one who in due time 
gave His own message. “I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love, therefore have I drawn thee, taking pity on thee.” 

Oh, time, to those that do rejoice, how cruel in thine eager haste 
to fly; to those that mourn, how kind! Piling thy dust upon 
perished joys, gently to hide them from our tearful sight. Lay 
thy hand tenderly upon this widowed heart; scatter thine ashes 
softly upon its buried love, and do thou, sweet Hope, unfurl thy 
banner, to plant it on the grave. 

Sorrow has a two-fold mission; to wean us from earth, and to 
act as a lever to lift us towards the distant standard of perfection. 
From the way we meet it may be seen how much there is of dross 
in our characters, how much pure gold. 


The selfish egoist, shrinking from sorrow’s chill touch, closes up 
his heart at her approach, and stamps a seal of sullen gloom 
upon it. 

But there are others who, when affliction folds a band of ice 
about them, melt it with a fervid flow of charity that refuses to be 
frozen ; which is turned from its deep channel, only to diffuse itself 
in rivulets that water and refresh the world’s wide arid waste 
of suffering. 


Helen was one of these. 
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Her beautiful life was subsequently woven into a tissue of all the 


christian virtues in their highest development. In after years I 
saw her—Helen! yes, it was Helen... . but grown so spiritualized, 
that it seemed as if the slender mystic thread which bound her soul 
to her fragile body, loosened as I gazed—so transparent had become 
the veil dividing her from the angels. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
SUGGESTIVE. 

‘“¢Now then, old woman, don’t take on so, the best of friends 
must part one day,” said Mr. Thompson, encouragingly, to his 
grieving spouse. 

«Yes, but I wish this parting had been procrastigated till I had 
got accustomed to do without a sight of Miss May,” was Betsy’s 
sobbing response. 

“« Why, if she hadn’t gone away how could you have had a chance o’ 
gettin’ used to it? and wishing won’t bring her back again.” 

It was a harsh, unanswerable argument, none the less distasteful 
because true. Betsy was irritated, and said with acrimony : 

‘“‘T wish I had gone, too!” 

** Supposin’ you was to wish in one hand, and turn the sausage 
machine with the other, it would be better than sitting here doing 
nothing,’”’ Mr. Thompson suggested with jealous severity. 

‘You've no call to reproach me with doing nothing,” Betsy 
retorted, with considerable warmth—no one knew better than he 
how unjust was the accusation—“ besides,” she continued, with 
quaint majesty, ‘‘ I didn’t come all the way to New Zealand to be 
made a drug of.” 


Mr. Thompson understood his wife's pronunciation, and 
swallowed the dose as she administered it, in his heart acknowledging 
that she had drudged for him faithfully in adversity as in prosperity ; 
he was properly grateful, and already repented his ironical speech. 
In a softened voice he began another strain of consolation. 

“* You see, Betsy, my lass, Providence has been very good to us 
since we came to this :country, it’s like flying in his face to grieve 
over-much, pertikler as we have otherjkind friends and neighbours 
left.” 
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“Tt would take a good many of such as we have left to make one 
like Miss May,” observed Betsy, with ineffable contempt. ‘‘ There’s 
no real cordiality when they come to see us—it’s only critikising as 
they come for; when they've critikised our ways, and turned us, as 
it might be, inside out, they go home thinking how much better, 
and wiser, and richer they are.” 

“Let them think what they like, and be hanged!” was Mr. 
Thompson’s emphatic rejoinder. 

Betsy’s tears flowed faster. 

He patted her square shoulder with rough but kindly hand—his 
gruff bass voice mellowed into persuasiveness. 

‘“‘ Betsy, my lass—if you can’t be aisy—be as aisy as you can.”’ 

With this judicious recommendatioun—which he felt temporarily 
met the case without leaving him open to unfavourable criticism— 
Mr. Thompson stepped rather! cheerfully out to his work, wisely 
resolving to let his good dame have her cry out in peace, before 


making another attempt to console her. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
SUNSET IN THE WILDERNESS. 

Oup England has donned her autumnal dress which becomes her 
wondrously well—it is a costume in which artists, whether they 
paint in colours or in words, alike rejoice to meet her, ever finding 
new beauties in the rich glowing tints of the garment in which she 
folds herself when summer is dying. 

Never was mourning robe more majestic, more graceful—but 
alas! the secret of its charm may be that its beauty is so transient ; 
it fades, withers and falls to pieces long before the lingering gaze 
is satiated. 

A light zephyr, with a suggestion of winter in its breath, is softly 
sighing over the wooded valley which lies stretched at the foot of 
an upland in a midland county. Upon an eminence stands the 
residence of Edward Young. 

On this October evening the foliage is still so abundant, that 
though'a shower of fluttering leaves—tawny as a lion’s mane—falls 
each time the air rustles through the trees, they are scarcely missed 


as yet. Three weeks later there will be terrible gaps and rents, 
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and there will be no bright contrasting red of copper beeches, which 
are in all their russet glory. 

Mrs. Gerrard has drawn her chair into the deep bay window in 
the library—her book lies open upon her lap, for the sun has set, 
light is waning, and shades of evening rest upon valley and hill. 

But what book could engross when nature is unfolding the 
alluring panorama to be seen through the side window, that looks 
not upon lawn, fountain, and park, but upon terraces connected 
by flights of stone steps leading down to the “ wilderness,”’ where 
nature and art are bewitchingly blended ? 

A brook gurgles merrily through the glade. Its course can be 
detected here and there like a silver cord winding between green 
banks. Nature has done so much for the ‘ wilderness,” furnishing 
new attractions for spring, summer, and autumn, that art looks 
admiringly upon her work and is too artistic to mar it by undue 
interference. She wanders lovingly beside her companion, and is 
content to supply smooth gravel walks winding along the slopes. 
Upon one of these May’s elastic tread scarce leaves its slight 
impression, as she eagerly hastens to meet her husband, who will 
come in this way from partridge shooting. It was her daughter’s 
graceful figure flitting down the steps lit up by a golden glow of sunset, 
which had attracted Mrs. Gerrard’s attention; but now a curve in 
the path hid May from her sight, and she became aware that the 
library had another tenant. For the first time since her visit she 
found herself alone with Leonard’s father, who had once asked her 
with so much pathos, ‘‘Is my love worth nothing that you cast it 
from you?” 

Was it this reminiscence, or the suddenness of his approach which 
deepened the tinge of pink still living in her soft cheek ? 

As she sat there she looked worthy to have been a model for 
Sebastiano del Piombo. His brush would have done justice to the 
noble face, fit index to the nobler mind ; strong in its own integrity of 
purpose ; tenderly,indulgent to weakness in others—intolerant of 
pusillanimity in itself; keenly susceptible of emotion—but never 
vanquished by sentimentality. Ardent, impulsive, enthusiastic, yet 
ever meeting disappointment’s rude shocks with ready cheerfulness, 
unmingled by any taint of bitterness. 

‘‘T want to hear you confess that there is ‘ no place like home ’— 


now say honestly, in all your wanderings have you seen any 
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prospect half so sweet as old England can show?” he asked, with 
an inflection of pardonable pride in his tone, as he glanced through 
the window, then seated himself with his back towards it, and faced 
Mrs. Gerrard with courtly deference that belonged to a past 
generation. 

He has lost nothing of the dignified bearing that distinguished 
him when he stood in Cabin No. 3, on board the Hesperus, holding 
her hands in his own. To outward appearance time has only 
touched his head, shaking her white dust among his iron-grey hair, 
and has traced a few lines of care around his thin flexible lips ; 
whose habitual expression when in repose is one of calm self- 
repression. Now they have thrown off the mask; for the 
recollection of other days is stealing insensibly into his mind, and a 
happy sensation of content is stirring his heart. 

‘“‘T must first hear what 7s home-in your acceptation of the word, 
before I make the confession,” she replied, somewhat mischievously. 

‘‘That I should live to hear an Englishwoman ask such a 
question!” was his half-indignant exclamation. ‘‘ You have 
weathered the storms of colonial life, but I believe even yet your 
Bohemian tendencies are not eradicated. Do you know I was 
half afraid of meeting you after this long lapse of years?” 

She raised a pair of bright wistful eyes with a spark of amused 
enquiry in them. 





“I fancied—do forgive the injustice—that your experience of life 
at the antipodes with all the depressing difficulties, trials, and 
privations attending it, must have exercised a deteriorating influence 
upon the most perfect of her sex.’”” (This was accompanied by a 
chivalrous bend of the head towards Mrs. Gerrard.) ‘‘ Had you 
been of inferior mould you would have lain down and died in the 
face of such overwhelming odds as you struggled against single- 
handed in those early days—ah! and since. But,’ he added, 
warming to his theme, ‘“ ‘ bon sang ne peut mentir.’ I find you the 
same sweet, refined, gentle-mannered creature—with the heart of a 
lion. A bracelet of steel on the soft arm of affection.” 

“You have not forgotten the art of placing me on good terms 
with myself—so impressively too, that I might be betrayed into 
overweening vanity in my old age, did I not know that you always 
esteemed me far beyond my deserts.”’ 

“That would be impossible; but I wish you had valued my 


> 


opinion sufficiently well to have prevented this waste of years,’ 
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he said, in a lower tone. He knew he was venturing on delicate 
ground. 

‘T donot consider them wasted, although my expectations have 
not been realized,” she rejoined, quickly, with a flash of spirit that 
made her look ten years younger. ‘ Duties are ours, events are 
controlled by a higher power. My duty in life was to do the best 
I could for my children; if I have failed, it has not been for lack 
of energy in pursuing the line which, in my judgment, pointed to 
the best means of attaining that end. May’s happiness at least 
is secure,” she added, with a pretty complimentary gesture, which 
made ample apology for her seeming ungraciousness. 

‘‘ Bless the dear bonnie girl. Yes, I think my boy knows her 
worth. How like you she is,” he exclaimed, his grave thoughtful eyes 
kindling with the tender beam of love’s awakened memory. Then, 
with a little half-checked sigh, ‘‘ How fast old age overtakes us. 
The ‘sear and yellow,’ is drawing nigh, and one cannot put it back 
like the hands of a clock.” 

‘‘T would not if I could,” she said, gently. 

“Marian! We are both wending down-hill, why not go hand-in- 
hand? I have been all these years devoted to your memory. Some- 
times in the desert of my loneliness I have entertained the idea of 
asking someone to brighten and cheer it by companionship; but, 
then your image would glide into my heart to bear me company— 
and I loved it too well to break the téte-i-téte 





so there you have 
reigned supreme.” 

What answer she made to this startling declaration it is not my 
business to record; besides, here come Leonard and May who seem 
to have as much to say to each other as though they had been 
separated for months instead of hours. Watching them, I 
thought it might be true that: 


‘‘They who love early become like-minded, and the 
tempter toucheth them not ; 
They grow up leaning on each other, as the olive and 


’ 


the vine.’ 


“The New Zealand mail should have come in to-day, had you 


any news?” Leonard asks. 
“Yes. Can you fancy dear old Chevely converted into a fashion- 
able suburb? Hal has decided to cut up the property into small 


sections, and people are buying them incredibly fast. Handsome 
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or 


villas are springing up like mushrooms upon mother’s landscape 
garden.” 

‘‘ What desecration! I think Hal is unwise to part with an inch 
of freehold; its value is increasing every day. What is her 
opinion?” 

“She rejoices in any freak of fortune which will put money into 
the ‘ poor boy’s’ pocket, and really Hal’s figures are dazzling.” 

“And Jem ?”’ 

“ He is only waiting for his share to carry it off to Fiji to embark 
in a sugar plantation.” 

‘‘ He will extract more bitter than sweet from the venture, I fear, 
if report is to be believed.” 

“Let us hope for dear Jem’s sake that report tells fibs about 
Fiji ;. but I have another bit of news which you must guess.” 

‘* Ah! Beresford, is he Prime Minister yet ?”’ 

‘Not quite ; but he gains ground steadily in the Government, as 
one of the country’s best men.” 

‘So he ought, for he is the best fellow in the world. Well, it is 
time adversity gave over buffeting him. She has tried for long 
enough to make him lose patience.” 

‘* Now prosperity is going to take him in hand, and do her utmost 
to spoil him,” May suggests gleefully. 

‘* Prosperity must be—as my old game-keeper would say—‘ hard 
switched’ to do that; for the metal that Bob is made of is 


incorruptible.” 


THE END. 




















A LAMENT. 





-O. 


A year of toil is past and flown; 

A year less life is mine to live, 

A year’s less pain the world can give, 
A year—and still I wait alone. 


My heart is heavy, and its song 
Moves sadly and with measure slow, 
Tuned to the burden of its woe, 

And fitting well its tale of wrong. 


Why should I mourn and why my fate 
Bewail in accents sad as these ? 
Not only I who strove to please 
And win an angel for a mate. 


Why should I tell a tale grown old? 
Why should I now lay bare my soul? 
Who would assist the knell to toll 

For buried hopes the grave doth hold? 


But men are sternly cold, and none 
Would lend a pitying ear, perchance 
Because each mem’ry darts a glance 

Far backward when the race is run, 


And lost, to see from out the gloom 
Of recent years, an angel face 
He loved for all her winsome grace, 
An angel now beyond the tomb. 


What recks he of another's grief? 
His own hath fed upon his heart, 
My sorrow why should I impart 

To one who cannot give relief ? 








A Lament. 


Yet must I speak: methinks I feel 

A holy spirit hovering near : 

My long lost darling! can’st thou hear? 
I loved thee then! I love thee still! 


Often upon my cheek thy breath 
Played softly, then; but lips may meet 
No more in kisses—ah! how sweet 
The mem’ry still—for pallid Death 


Entranced with beauty most divine 

Placed on thy brow an icy kiss, 

Robbed me of hope, of love, of bliss, 
And claimed the bride that once was mine. 


"Tis all—and yet those words contain 
The loss of music in a life, 
A spirit broken in the strife, 

A heart that ne’er forgets its pain. 


Oh! gracious Lord of worlds above, 
Thy reaper forth in pity send, 
To years of sorrow give an end, 

Let soul meet soul again in love. 
















W.S. L.-B. 











BILLIARDS. 
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URING the present generation the game of billiards 
has advanced to an extraordinary degree. It is not 
so very long ago, that the elder Roberts beat the 


record with a break of 340 or thereabouts, and was 





universally admitted to be facile princeps among the 


billiard players of his day. Three hundred and forty is certainly a 
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respectable number to compile in a break, as any amateur billiard 
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player will admit, but in these days it is a matter of almost every- 
day occurence in the exhibition matches that are continually being 
held between the leading professionals. 


The record was raised on the 5th of last November, by W. J. 
Peall, to 3,304, a feat that the players of the last generation would 
no doubt have deemed impossible for any mortal; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that ifthe present ‘all in” champion had 
lived in the time of Shakespeare (the first English dramatist who 
mentions the game) he would have been summarily disposed of with 
a pile of faggots at Smithfield. This supposition is all the more 
probable, as it appears that some mysterious affinity exists between 
Mr. Peall and the notorious Guido Fawkes. 


By a curious coincidence on the 5th of November, 1885, Mr. Peall 
beat the then existing record with a break of 2,413. 


No doubt the great improvement that has been made in the 
manufacture of billiard tables, balls and cues, has a great deal to do 
with the remarkable development of the game. Science and art 
have combined to bring the materials used in billiards to a stage so 
nearly approaching perfection, that it can hardly be surpassed. 
Tables absolutely true, cues perfectly balanced, and balls deftly 
formed by men whose hands have gained their cunning by hereditary 
training, give very considerable assistance in the compilation of 
stupendous breaks. Perhaps if the elder Roberts were a young man 
now, he might compete successfully with the modern professionals. 
It is certain that in his own day, to use a sporting phrase, he was 
never ‘‘ extended.” He was so far superior to all his compeers, 
that he was never called upon to make a supreme effort, and there 
can be little doubt, that if he had competed against better players 
he would have made better records. 

Billiards may now be said to have developed into two separate 
games, namely, the ‘“‘ spot-barred” and the “all in.” This fact will 
have to be recognised by the Billiard Association in arranging the 
championships, for in it lies the only solution of the difficulty that 
at present exists. On the one hand it is claimed on behalf of Peall, 
that he, having made the highest break on record, strictly in accord- 
ance with the rules of English billiards, is the champion of the 
game ; in fact John Roberts, junr., has himself admitted that he 
would not accept 5000 in 15,000 of Peall without the stipulation Of 
‘* spot-barred.”” A man who can “pot” the red ball a thousand 
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times consecutively as Peall has done, may well terrify the greatest 
living cannon player. But the spot game is a separate art. The 
hand and eye are trained in so high a degree that it is little more 
than a mechanical effort to put the red ball down and bring the 
white into position, and the number of times that this operation 
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RERTS 


can be performed’ is merely a question of physical endurance. The 
supporters of the cannon game assert that this is not billiards, 





although there is no doubt that it is permitted by the rules. 
Undoubtedly, the object in playing a game of billiards is to score as 
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rapidly as possible, and if a player finds that he can do this most 
effectively by continually ‘‘ potting”’ the red, it seems to us un- 
reasonable to complain of his method. No doubt the “ all round” 
game is far more artistic as well as being more interesting for the 
spectators ; but the fact remains that it does not score so rapidly. 
No doubt it is very wearisome to watch a man continually making 
the same stroke, and if it were not for the introduction of the ‘ spot- 
barred” game there would be some danger of the deterioration of 


billiards, in consequence of the neglect of cannons. But the two 














MR. GASKELL. 


games are essentially different, and there is no reason why we should 
not have masters who excel at each. The real beauty of the game 
lies in cannons and all round play, and for this reason it is the more 
desirable that there should be two championships, one for “all in” 
and one for ‘‘ spotted-barred.” 


It is also essential that the championship should be decided by 
means of contests sufficiently long to enable the best man to establish 
his superiority. In these days of phenominal scoring a game of 
four or five thousand up is a trifling matter, quite insufficient to 
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determine the ability of the players. It is obvious that such a 
contest between the best professionals must depend in a great 
measure upon chance. The player who is fortunate enough to first 
yet the balls into position has a great advantage, and may very 
likely score a third of the game before his opponent has an 
opportunity. Billiards, be it observed, differs from other contests, 
such as racing, inasmuch as in the latter, both competitors are doing 
their best at the same moment, whereas in billiards the non-striker, 


however strong a player he may be, can do nothing but look on 








MR, COURTNEY 


while his opponent is scoring, and may even be defeated without 
making an effort. In a short gaie the weaker player has very 
much hetter prospects of success. Even you, gentle reader, might 
very easily defeat the great Roberts in a game of 25 up, and no one 
would be very much surprised. 

The only means of counteracting such contingencies is by a pro- 
tracted encounter. So great a factor is chance, that in no case can 
the game be taken to correctly indicate the respective merits of the 
competitors ; but the longer the game the greater the certainty that 


the best man will win. It may be hoped, therefore, that the 
D 
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Billiard Association will see the advisability of making the champion- 
ship matches not less than 15,000 up. The contests would probably 
occupy a week, they would cause the keenest interest, and in the 
time mentioned a great many amateurs would be enabled to witness 
the play. The Biiliard Association is a fairly representative body, 
and it carries with it the confidence of amateurs as well as 
professionals. It is a curious fact that in billiards the amateur 
talent is further behind that of the professionals than in any other 
game. In fact it is so disproportionate that probably Roberts or 
Peall could give 600 in the 1,000 to the best amateur. 


Of course amateurs do not have the same opportunities for 
practice that are open to the professionals, and there are several 
highly-talented gentlemen whose names are hardly ever heard of by 
the public. 


Among these may be mentioned Captain Bailey and Mr. 
Remington- Wilson, men of extraordinary ability, who are admitted 
to be at least equal, if not superior to the present and former 
amateur champions, Mr. Courteney and Mr. Gaskell. The fact is, 
that, notwithstanding the establishment of spacious and elegantly 
appointed public saloons and all that has been done to raise 
billiards from the unsavoury surroundings of former days, when the 
great champions used to play their 100 up, in a public-house, a 
great deal of unjust prejudice still exists against the game in many 
social circles. The result is that many amateurs wish to avoid 
being talked of as billiard players, although there is no real reason 
why a man should not be as proud of being distinguished at billiards 
as at cricket. 

Opinions are by no means unanimous among billiard experts on 
the subject of the so-called championship table, which, it is 
contended, unduly hampers all methods of scoring, except by 
cannons. The pockets are reduced in size, the spot is moved, and 
the baulk is altered. In fact, as Mr. Peall, who is one of the 
strongest opponents of this style of table recently remarked, “It 
practically makes a different game.” 


There certainly does not seem to be any justifiable reason why a 
match for the championship should be played under different 
conditions to an ordinary game. What would be thought of the 
proposal that matches for the chess championship should be played 
on boards of 100 squares instead of 64, or that the length of the 
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wicket should be altered to 30 yards in important cricket matches ? 
The champion of the game it appears to us should be the man who 
can score best on a table made in accordance with the accepted 
rules. The opposition to the championship table, however, is now 
so strong that it is likely enough we shall hear of itno more. There 
is reason to hope that the championship will shortly be placed by 
the Billiard Association in a sound and satisfactory condition. 
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The matches have been discontinued since 1885, when John 
Roberts, junr., beat both J. Bennett and W. Cook. The largest 
break made in all the contests for the championship (which used to 
be 3000 up) was 155 by Roberts, who also holds the record for the 
best ‘‘ spot-barred” break, namely 690, a marvellous total under the 
circumstances. Roberts also performed in 1889 the extraordinary 
feat of making 108 successive nursery cannons. The distinction, 
DD 
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however, of making the highest break on a championship table 
belongs to W. Cook, the holder of the Pyramid Shield, whose total 
of 165 made in 1880 has never been surpassed, although, as 


previously mentioned Roberts has been within ten of the number. 

It is a matter of regret to all admirers of billiards that Cook has 
lost his once brilliant form, and that his great ability seems to have 
passed from him. While on the subject of remarkable feats at 
billiards, it is impossible to overlook Peall’s brilliant performance 
in 1884 of completing a game of 1000 up, with Mitchell in 44 minutes. 
This was the fastest game on record, and.it may well excite the 
wonder, not to say the envy of amateurs generaily, who often 
occupy as much time in getting through a 100 game. Another 
extraordinary feat of Peall’s occurred in a ‘‘spot-barred” match with 
John Roberts, when he scored 222 off the red ball alone. 

It is not generally known that for a good many years Peall played 
as an amateur. He was, however, unable to get enough practice in 
this way, and he therefore, about ten years ago, entered a tourna- 
ment at the Westminster Aquarium, wherein professionals were 
engaged. He stipulated that he would not accept a money prize 
as he did not wish to become a professional, but merely desired to 
practice with the best players. It was, however, decided that in 
consequence of taking part in this contest he had sacrificed his right 
to play as an amateur. The position of a professional billiard 
player was, therefore, forced upon him, and much as he resented it 
at the time, he has had good reason since to rejoice over the 
circumstance, for he has found the calling exceedingly lucrative. 
The exhibition matches that Peall has promoted in his saloon at 
Catherine Street, Strand, as well as those in which Roberts has 
taken part at the Egyptian Hall, have been very popular, and have 
done a good deal towards putting a stop to contests between 
professionals for large sums of money. By thus in a great measure 
removing the gambling ¢lement from billiards an important improve- 
ment has been effected, and the game has altogether been placed on 
a higher footing. Whenever a sport is made a medium for betting, 
itis always open to a suspicion of dishonesty, and it is very satis- 
factory to find that by the sensible action of the leading players the 
artistic game of billiards is becoming rapidly freed from any such 
unpleasant feeling. 

There are several promising young professionals rapidly coming 
to the front, among whom may be mentioned McNeil, who last 
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year made a break of 472 in a ‘“‘ spot-barred ” match of 9,000 up, 


against Peall. This has only been surpassed by the 690 made by 
Roberts, the other celebrated runs in the “ spot-barred ” game being, 
Cook, 464; Taylor, 433 ; Peall, 429; North, 361; Mitchell, 337. 
C. Dawson, of Huddersfield, the champion of Yorkshire, is also a player 
of whom much may be expected in the future. He beat Peall last 
year, receiving 2,000 in 9,000 “‘spot-barred.” D. Richards, too, 





MR, We. J. PEALL 


(From a Photograph by W, J. Perry, Herne Hill.) 


distinguished himself by playing several interesting matches with 
Roberts, both at billiards and pyramids, some of which he won. 
There is in fact no lack of talent among the modern men, H. Coles, 
W. Mitchell, and J. North all being within a measurable distance of 
the great rival champions Roberts and Peall. There is little doubt, 
however, that these two are at present well ahead of all competitors, 
each being in his own department unequalled. 
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It must not be supposed that Roberts is unable to play the 
‘‘spot-stroke.” There are many who contend that if he liked to 
practice it, he could do as well at it as anyone else. Whether this 
be so or not it is impossible to decide; the fact remains that he 
has preferred to base his reputation on the cannon game, and it is 
absurd to claim for him superiority at ‘all in” play until he has 
proved his ability. He played a match with Peall last year, giving 
him 4,500 in 12,000 “ spot-barred,” and won by 786, thereby 
showing his pre-eminence at his own game, although he was 
unsuccessful this year in an attempt to give Peall 12,000 out of 
24,000. It is hardly to be expected that he will ever consent to 
meet Peall at the “all in” game, and if he did so, it is likely that the 
latter would prove victorious. Neither of these champions in fact can 
ever hope to wrest the ascendency from the other. Each plays his 
particular game, and the two games are very different, all of which 
goes to prove that billiards has diverged into two branches. Each 
form of the game will have its own admirers, and, each should in 
future have its own properly constituted championship, so that no 
rivalry need exist between the leading players of one branch and 
those of the other. 
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QUALLY well-known as a man of business, a politician, 
and a Hertfordshire squire, Mr. J. Blundell Maple 
is popular with his associates, and regarded as a 


coming man by all his friends. His past successes 





are looked upon as an earnest of greater triumphs yet 
to be achieved in the senate and in social life. For, as the crown 
of many other good qualities, Mr. Maple has the gift of perseverance. 
What he has been and has done in the past shews a promise 
which, health and strength permitting, his future may be trusted to 
redeem. 

Mr. J. Blundell Maple will have returned his age upon the Census 
paper as forty-six years. He was born on Ist March, 1845, at 
145, Tottenham Court Road, London, the son of Mr. John Maple 
and of Emily Blundell, his wife, a descendant of the ancient family 
of Blundells in Lancashire. At the early age of ten this London boy 
was sent to school at Crawford College, Maidenhead, and is said even 
then to have evinced a taste and aptitude for figures. He success- 
fully passed the examination of the College of Preceptors before 
attaining the age of twelve, and three years afterwards entered the 
school connected with King’s College, London. Here he remained 
fora year, and then at the early age of fifteen and a half, entered his 
father’s business establishment in the Tottenham Court Road. 

The name and fame of the great furnishing house of Maple, have 
been developing rapidly and visibly during the past quarter of a 
century. Residents in the north-west of London have seen house 
after house, block after block, added to No. 145, Tottenham Court 
Road, until the business has become a gigantic concern twenty times 
as large as it was in 1860, when its present head entered upon 
commercial life. He began in the counting-house, gradually 
mastering every detail until he obtained a complete and personal 
control of that department and the organisations connected with it. 
At the same time the young master found opportunity to make him- 
self intimately acquainted with manufacturing and buying. Con- 
summate commercial skill must be allowed to one who thus early in 
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life has succeeded in building up a colossal business, which employs, 
at head-quarters alone, nearly three thousand people in receipt of 
regular wages. It is hardly necessary to state that most of the 
Royal Courts in the world are customers of Maple’s, or that the firm 
has branch establishments in Paris, Smyrna and Caleutta. Perhaps 
the largest single order ever taken by Messrs. Maple was for the 
Hotel Métropole, the cost of furnishing which amou ited to £100,000. 

Eminent success in commercial affairs is now looked upon as an 
excellent credential for a political career. The examples of Mr. 
W. H. Smith and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain are present to every 
mind. Mr. J. Blundell Maple is ina similar sense a self-made man, 
and his political convictions agree with those of the Leader of the 
present House of Commons. He is not a Tory of the old fossil type, 
but an Imperialist who applies the same capacity and energy to the 
development of the Empire, and the conservation of its wealth which 
has served him so well personally. He recognises it to be a funda- 
mental duty of all good Conservatives to refute those damaging 
assertions made by opponents, that Conservatives do not wish the 
poorer classes to participate in the increase of wealth and its con- 
tingent advantages. Repeatedly entering into discussion with 
reputed Radicals, Mr. J. B. Maple has satisfied himself that many of 
these men are Conservatives at heart. He has often been delighted 
to find that they regard him as being as great a Radical as themselves. 
He was invited, in 1885, to stand for South St. Pancras, and the 
contest resulted in his being beaten with a strong and experienced 
opponent, Sir Julian Goldsmid, by the small majority of 222 votes. 
At the election of 1886, Mr. Blundell Maple withdrew his 
candidature, and supported Sir Julian Goldsmid, for the purpose of 
strengthening the Unionist alliance. Mr. Maple was returned for 
Dulwich in 1887 by a majority of 1,412, his antagonist on this 
occasion being Mr. James Henderson, a well-known South London 
gentleman. 

Twenty years ago, when he was only twenty-six years of age, 
Mr. Maple had received an urgent invitation to consent to nomination 
for the old Borough of Marylebone, and his chances of election were 
temptingly great. Modesty, however, made him then draw back. 
Now, after fuller experience and with more developed powers, he is 
one of the most prominent of Conservative Metropolitan members, 


and will prove a tough antagonist to anyone who tries to 
wrest his seat from him. It is well to know the political 
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views of such a man. “I belong,” he said in 1885, ‘to the 
Established Church, and while I would gladly welcome the 
extension of the forms which would unite and embrace Non- 
conformists within the Church, and would consequently give them 
the fullest religious equality, I still maintain that for the benefit 
of all classes, the National Church should not be disestablished or 
disendowed. Our House of Lords I consider the best and most 
satisfactory corrective senate ever devised .... The duty of a 
Government should be to give peace, work and happiness to all, and 
this, with honour, I look upon as certain under a Conservative 
Government.” 

In regard to the burning question of Free Education, Mr. Maple 
said six years ago, ‘‘I am decidedly of opinion that since education 
has been made compulsory, the very poor ought to receive some 
assistance, but I cannot accept the idea that grants of large sums 
of public money should be made out of the rates to pay for the 
education of children whose parents are perfectly competent to 
bear the burden. Religious education is one of our most cherished 
privileges, which should be equally the right of the Nonconformists 
and the Roman Catholics ; and I consider that there should be every 
opportunity given for the people’s children to be educated in the 
belief of Christianity which they profess, instead of giving them the 
lifeless, boiled-down, mechanical, unreal religious teaching now 
prevalent in the Board Schools.” 

Colonial Federation has. always been a principal subject in Mr. 
J. B. Maple’s political speeches. He is what Prince Bismarck 


professes not to be, ‘‘a Colonies man,” and believes that trade - 


follows the flag. When before the South St. Pancras constituency 
he maintained that ‘‘a consolidated Federation with our Colonies is 
now ripe for discussion, and under a powerful Conservative Govern- 
ment would, I have every confidence, receive most serious attention. 
The introduction of Imperial Federation with India and our 
Colonies is a measure which must, in my opinion, follow, of 
necessity, the creation of County Government Boards. Colonial 
representatives should have seats in both Houses of Parliament, 
those in the House of Lords being sent as representative Peers, in 
the same way as Ireland or Scotland. Imperial Federation, based 
on these ties, together with those of kindred, interest, and com- 
merce, would constitute Greater Britain, an Empire more wealthy 
and powerful than any the world has seen.” 
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These extracts from his published speeches show how far- 
reaching are the views and principles upon which Mr. Maple 
moulds his political conduct. But it would be to give a very im- 
perfect account of his political ability, if it were not added that he 
does not allow vague general principles to exhaust his energy. On 
the contrary, his growing fame as a politician is based upon certain 
practical proposals eminently calculated to promote the welfare of 
the working-classes ; omission of which would leave this biographical 
sketch imperfect and obscure. 

Policemen have been disqualified in times past from exercising the 
electoral franchise. The first to champion their cause with a view 
to the removal of disability was Mr. Blundell Maple. He brought 
the subject favourably under the notice of Lord Salisbury and the 
Conservative party. As a large employer of labour, Mr. J. Blundell 
Maple has always felt deeply interested in the Early ‘Closing move- 
ment. He deprecates legislative enactments in this regard, believing 
that moral suasion can accomplish all that is needed. 

The subject, however, which the present member for Dulwich has 
made peculiarly his own is that of cheap fares for work-people on 
railways. To obtain this boon he would employ legislation, and has. 
drawn up a bill, taking the Cheap Trains Act as his model. He 
contends that until a fixed maximum low fare is settled by law, the 
working classes, through their building societies and land investment 
societies, and also capitalists generally, will not be inclined to invest 
their money in the erection of cottages and houses in the suburbs of 
our large towns. In order to guarantee such a fixed fare as regards 
London, Mr. J. Blundell Maple introduced his Cheap Trains 
(London) Bill into the House of Commons. Other names on the 
back of the Bill were those of Sir Algernon Borthwick, Sir 
Robert Fowler, Sir Roper Lethbridge, Mr. Theobald, Mr. 
Gainsford Bruce, Mr. Baumann, Mr. Howard, Mr. Lafone, Sir 
Albert Rollit, and Mr. Boulnois. It will thus be seen that this 
proposed measure, of a thoroughly neutral character in itself, was 
the effort of London Conservative members. The Bill sought to 
establish a fixed maximum fare of a half-penny per mile, including 
the return journey, from all stations within twelve miles of the 
London termini, before eight o'clock in the morning. That is to 
say, a man or woman engaged in business who leaves a suburban 
station eight miles out at eight o’clock every morning, would pay the 
maximum fare of 4d. per day, or 2s. a week, for their return ticket. 
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This price is considerably more than some workmen’s fares already 
existing ; for instance, that which the Great Eastern finds 
remunerative from Enfield to Liverpool Street, 103 miles and back 
for 2d. Compare, says Mr. Maple, the area of five miles from 
Charing Cross, where a population, in 1881, of nearly four millions 
are stowed away upon less than 76,000 acres (including parks and 
squares), or over fifty to an acre, with the remaining 725,000 
acres making up the area within a radius of 20 miles, with less 
than two per acre, a fact which eloquently reveals the vast space 
which might be brought within an hour of every London workman's 
daily occupation. 

Reference need not be made here to the zone tariff system which 
prevails in Austria and Hungary. Mr. Maple has called attention to 
it, and boldly advocated the adoption of this larger reform. The 
Bill for Cheap Trains in London came on for second reading on the 
24th of February in the present year. The Bill was opposed by the 
President of the Board of Trade, who said the matter should be left 
to the County Council, and to hisdepartment. Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
spoke on behalf of the Government, and, although supported by 54 
votes from both sides of the House, the Bill was lost by an adverse 
majority of 19. Writing to the Standard shortly afterwards, Mr. 
Maple observed that Sir M. Hicks-Beach had missed altogether the 
object of the Bill. It is quite true the Board of Trade has sufficient 
powers given it by the Cheap Trains Act of 1883. But will the 
Board use its powers? Certainly not, until called upon to do so in 
the case of a Railway Company which actually fails to provide for an 
existing population. The Cheap Trains (London) Bill would apply 
to new neighbourhoods, as yet undeveloped and unbuilt, and it 
would facilitate the investment of capital in building. 

The energetic member for Dulwich has a pied a terre among his 
constituents at the Crystal Palace Hotel. But his home is at 
Childwickbury, in Hertfordshire. One of the evening expresses 
from St. Pancras has come to be known as the “ Maple 
Train.” The popular M.P. seldom misses it, and is met at 
St. Alban’s by a dark-blue coach and a team of bay- 
browns, which reach Childwick Park in twenty minutes. The 
house is an old one, containing three rooms decorated by the hand 
of Grinling Gibbons. There is an ideal library overlooking the 
grass plot and rhododendrons, but Mr. Maple’s work-room is his 
study on the other side of the hall. The literature here is strictly 
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limited to present day requirements. The ‘Constitutional Year 
Book,” Blanch’s “ Parish of Camberwell,” the Sporting Life, Ruff’s 
‘“*Guide,” and Clutterbuck’s ‘‘ Antiquities of Hertfordshire ”’ have all 
been noted lying peacefully together on the same chair where they 
had been successively laid down by their owner. But the beauty of 
Childwick is its gardens. One of the largest beech trees in England 
overshadows the lawn; there are acres of glass-houses devoted to 
grapes, peaches, strawberries, and other fruits. The old-fashioned 
fruit garden, with its lofty brick walls, its rows of gnarled apple- 
trees in the centre, and fig-trees trained to grow over the entrances, 
is the sort of place where one would like to be imprisoned duringalong, 
sultry summer afternoon. Among Mr. Maple’s home treasuresare to be 
mentioned the lovely white and purple “ Childwick ” gloxinias, which 
rival Mr. Chamberlain’s orchids in rarity, and surpass thein in beauty ; 
“* Royal Hampton ” in the stables, with ‘‘ Philosophy,” ‘‘ Solitude,” 
and ‘‘ Sublime,” in addition to the four favourite bay-browns ; and in 
the dining-room among other pictures are Caton Woodville’s 
*‘In Vain,” James Webb’s ‘“‘Mont Orgeuil,”” Ansdell’s ‘ Spanish 
Water Carriers,”’ Verboeckhoven’s ‘‘ Dolomites,”’ and Sidney Cooper’s 
‘* Meadow King.” 

Mrs. Maple, like her husband, is an enthusiastic supporter of the 
Primrose League. She has also written a delightful narrative of 
the aforesaid dark-blue coach’s expedition to North Wales. She 
thoroughly sympathises with her husband’s endeavours to found 
Constitutional and Junior Constitutional Clubs, by which so much 
service has been rendered to the party, and, with their only daughter, 
is often found entertaining at Childwickbury Manor, not only troops 
of friends, but also still larger gatherings of poor people and children 


from London. 








NEW SYSTEMS OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
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eminent financier was solicited by the agent of a Life 


Assurance Company to take out a policy on his life, 





he declined to do so, on the ground that he “ did not 
regard favourably an investment which could not, 
possibly, be realized until after his death.”’ 

This view of the matter involves, necessarily, a disregard of the 
duty that devolves upon every man—whose income dies with him— 
to make provision, so far as lies in his power, for those members of 
his family who are likely to survive him. But the remark quoted— 
cynical as it was—did hit a blot in the then existing system of Life 
Assurance, since there was, at that time, no form of it that enabled 
a man, by an annual payment for a fixed number of years, to secure 
to himself at the expiration of that period, a sum of money that would 
afford a provision for him in his old age. 

It is true that a man whose life is assured on the old plan can 
always—if he be unable to continue to pay his premiums—dispose 
of his policy to the company that issued it, for what is termed its 
‘‘Surrender Value.”” This ranges usually from one-third to five- 
sevenths of the nett premiums received by the office, the amount 
varying according to the number of payments that have been made, 
and the age of the assured at the time of the surrender of the policy. 
For instance, a man who has at the age of thirty assured his life for 
£1000, paying an annual premium of £24 8s. 4d., will have, at fifty, 
paid the company £488 6s. 8d. The majority of the offices will 
give for this policy, if surrendered, about £300. These sums are 
very low, for the’ twenty years’ annual premiums, if allowed to 
accumulate at compound interest at 3 per cent. (the rate on which 
actuarial calculations are based) would at the end of the twenty years 
have amounted to £656 1s. 8d. But it must not be forgotten that it is 
but fair that the company should be adequately compensated for the 
risk run of the policy having becoine a claim during the period it 
was in force. At the same time it must be admitted that, formerly, 
it was the practice of some offices to pay for surrendered policies 
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less than, in equity, they should have done. For the past few years 
there has been a great improvement in this respect, more liberal 
terms being now offered to policy-holders; and that there may be 
no misapprehension, the majority of the Life Offices publish tables 
of ‘‘ Surrender Values.”’ 


Still, under the most favourable circumstances, the sum paid for 
a surrendered policy must necessarily be considerably less than the 
amount of the premiums that have been paid on it. Consequently 
there was an opening for a new form of Life Assurance being 
brought before the public. It is true that upwards of a quarter of a 
century ago, what are technically termed ‘‘ Endowment Assurance 
Policies’ (the nature of which will be explained further on) were 
occasionally granted by some of the offices. But, at that period, 
each assurance of this character was usually the subject of a special 
arrangement, little publicity being given to the system by the issue 
of tables of premiums or otherwise, and the public possessed but 
slight information respecting it. 


Recently a new departure has been made in this respect by 
many of the offices, for they now constitute Endowment Assurance 
one of the most prominent features of their business. 

An Endowment Assurance Policy is one by which an individual, 
by paying a somewhat higher premium than is demanded to assure 
asum to be paid only at death, can secure the payment of a specified 
amount to himself at the expiration of a certain number of years ; 
while, should the assured die in the interim, the sum is paid to his 
heirs. For instance, if a man at the age of thirty, take out a Non- 
profit Endowment Assurance Policy for £1,000—this amount to be 
paid to him at sixty; he will have to pay an annual premium of 
about £29, instead of about £20 10s. which would be charged for an 
assurance payable only at death. Fora Profit Policy the premium 
will be about £34 18s., instead of about £24 8s. In the case of 
a Profit Endowment Policy payeble at the age of sixty, the bonus 
will range from £300 to £450. If, on the other hand, the assured 
shall have died at any time before the stipulated age, his heirs 
receive the £1,000 together with that proportion of the bonus 
that had accrued up to the date of his decease. 

It will be obvious that an assurance of this character—although 
the premium is higher—presents advantages as an investment to 
many persons, which more than counter-balances the increased cost. 
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Indeed, so greatly has this form of assurance found favour of late 
with the public, it is a fact within the knowledge of the writer, that, 
during the past five years, one out of every three policies issued by 
one of the largest of the ‘‘Mutual’’ Companies in London has been 
on the Endowment Assurance system. 


Quite recently too, in order to meet a growing demand on the 
part of a section of the public for a system of insurance which shall 
secure a larger benefit to those who survive a fixed period than 
hitherto had been practicable, the directors of one of the oldest 
established offices in the kingdom—the Mutual Life Assurance 
Society—have devised a plan, called “‘The Guaranteed Tontine 
Endowment,” which provides that those who survive a fixed Tontine 
period shall receive twice as much as they were insured for during 
that period. Thus, any person whose age does not exceed 40, may, 
for the annual payment of £54 5s. Od., insure the payment of the 
sum of £1000 to his heirs in the event of his death, at any time 
before the expiration of 25 years, and £2000 to be received by him- 
self if he survive that term. 

Although the Tontine scheme has been in operation only a few 
months, it has proved most successful. Especially has it commended 
itself to the approval of that large number of people who are 
desirous, when taking out a policy, to know with absolute certainty 
the precise sum they will receive in the event of their surviving a 
fixed period. : 

It may not be out of place here to contrast the thoroughly sound 
principles upon which Life Assurance business is now conducted 
with the crude ideas that prevailed on the subject in the early days 
of its existence.” 


In 1699, one of the City Guilds—the Mercers’ Company—estab- 
lished the first Life Assurance Company in England. But, as 
scarcely any distinction was made as regards the age or health of the 
assured, the project proved a complete failure. Subsequently, other 
associations were formed with the object of insuring lives and 
granting annuities. But, as they all, with one exception, had the 
inherent defect—that of the premiums being too low when the 
assured was past middle age—which had characterized the institu- 


* For information with respect to the early history of Life Assurance, the writer has 


been in some measure indebted to the Life Assurance Handbook; a work published 
in 1876, 
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tion promoted by the Mercers’ Company, they shared the same fate. 
This exception was the Amicable Insurance Society, established in 
1706. Sir Thomas Allen, one of the founders of the society, had 
ascertained, by a careful study of the “ Bills of Mortality,” that 
there occurred every year one death among twenty of the inhabitants 
of London. Upon this information—crude as it was—Sir Thomas 
based a scale of premiums high enough to enable the new institution 
to avoid the errors that proved fatal to the stability of its 
predecessor. Indeed, the ‘“‘ Amicable” enjoyed an existence of a 
century-and-a-half, until 1866, when it was amalgamated with the 
Norwich Union Life Insurance Society. 

[t was not, however, until the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
was founded in 1762, that the business was, for the first time 
established on a thoroughly sound basis. Tables were compiled— 
as accurate as the insufficient data at that period accessible would 
permit of—showing the probabilities, respectively, of the pro- 
longation of life and of death at any given age. Then a scale of 
premiums was drawn up, graduated according to the anticipated 
longevity of the assured. Strange to say, simple, and in fact, in- 
dispensable as this proceeding is to the existence of a Life Insurance 
Company, the idea had never suggested itself to any of the 
predecessors of the “‘ Equitable.” 

At the present day tables of ‘“‘ Expectancy of Life,” as they are 
termed, at all ages, are compiled with such remarkable accuracy, 
that—although, of course some of the assured die much earlier, and 
others survive much longer than expected—the average mortality of 
the whole body of them approximate most closely to the actuarial 
calculations. Hence, the scientific principles on which life insurance 
business is now conducted, afford ample guarantee to the assured of 
the stability of these institutions. 

The following statistics will serve to give some idea of the 
magnitude of the transactions, in the aggregate, of the various Life 
Assurance Companies in this country. The amount paid in 
satisfaction of claims in 1886 and 1887 was £12,484,390 and 
€12,715,709 respectively. The premiums received for these years 
amounted, in 1886, to £16,275,658 ; and in 1887, to £16,396,960 . 
while the total assurances in force during the latter year were a 
little over £510,000,000. 


W. C. Miller. 
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Across the valley swept a balmy breeze, 

Which came from far beyond the purple hills; 

And at his touch the happy little rills 
Laughed, and forgot that they had learned to freeze : 
He breathed new life among the forest trees, 

And carpeted the fields with daffodils ; 

Then passed away, as one who just fulfils 

A task, nor cares if the result will please. 

So thou didst turn my winter into spring— 
Life’s hidden meanings teaching me to see, 
Tillin waste places flowers began to grow ; 

Then (smiling as if ’twere a trifling thing) 

Didst say Farewell. What thou hast been to me 
I cannot tell, and thou wilt never know. 


Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 


ON QUARRELS. 


By Epirn Hewnrirerta Fow.er. 
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MENS UARRELS are divided into two distinct classes—the 


quarrels between friends and the quarrels between 





enemies. Those which are made up again in a 
comparatively short time, and those which last as 
long as life itself; but it is the former kind that 
has the most interest for us. Many of us have no real enemies, 
and know little of those bitter quarrels which sap the source 
of kindly feeling, and set people against each other to fight with 
deadlier weapons than gunpowder or steel; but we all have friends, 
and we are all liable to quarrel with them in the somewhat rough 
jostling of every-day life. For is not quarrelsomeness almost 
E 
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an instinct, and have we not indulged in it more or less ever since 
we wanted each other’s toys, and pinched our little brothers and 
sisters, and slapped our nurses, and in our peevishness and 
unreasonableness were just like miniature men and women? Let 
us then only consider the quarrels that arise between friends, for 
we may never know anything about those other quarrels that are 
the cause or result of lasting enmity. 

But though quarrels do very often arise between friends, they are 
by no means to be indulged in for the gratification of every 
passing whim, in the assurance that they can be made up again all 
right when the fit of temper or sense of injury has abated. It is 
true that friendship does generally contain the germ of healing, 
but that is the last reason why it should be wounded. We should 
think it a strange reason if a man, who wanted to test the sharpness 
of his knife, chose to cut his finger instead of a piece of wood, 
because the finger possessed the power to heal itself, which the 
wood did not. So friendship should never be wantonly cut because 
it can heal again, for the healing may leave a scar which will 
disfigure it permanently. 

This friendship of ours is a very delicate organisation—jarred by 
the smallest quarrel, influenced by the slightest gradations of feeling 
—and yet how roughly do some of us handle it! ‘I speak asa 
friend,” is usually the preface to some hateful accusation, or still 
more hateful truth, that we dare not hurl at an enemy. We 
make this touch of souls which men call friendship, and which is 
one of the most beautiful gifts of God, an excuse for all that is 
rough and unkind, forgetting that it rather requires to be guarded 
with the greatest tenderness and care, and is liable to be bruised 
and broken by a careless, much less a cruel, word. Hundreds of 
quarrels have their source in this distorted idea of friendship; and 
let those who are always “‘ speaking as a friend ’—which translated 
into English often means more rudely than an enemy—and are 
imbued with the lofty resolve to punish and improve their neigh- 
bours, remember that they are undertaking a quarrelsome task; for 
people are so dead to their own interests that when you tell them 
your wholesome truths, and chastise them ‘‘kindly but firmly,” they 
will in all probability quarrel with you for not minding your own 
business; and such quarrels as these are hard to heal. Should we 
not then be very careful not to mar our friendships in our zeal for 
the gratuitous correction of our friends? There are rods enough 
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in the world without our troubling to tie up the few scattered 
twigs that we can collect as we go along. 

Apart from this peculiar source of quarrelling that is more 
often found among spurious friends, there are endless differences 
which must arise between perfectly genuine friends, and which 
require careful handling lest they degenerate into quarrels. 
People are so different, and, what is worse, they are so similar, 
that they are sure to clash with each other sometimes ; and though 
in many moods differences of opinion may be safely indulged in and 
enjoyed, in other moods an argument may be dangerous; for 
without involving an actual quarrel, such discussion may leave 
a little roughness that renders the mind more sensitive to 
circumstances which at another time would hardly ruffle it. For 
this reason it is a pity to persist in the avowal of any opinion 
which we see slightly jars on our friends—and yet how many 
excellent people do not see this, and if they did would call it touchy 
and absurd! So it is; but that sensitive thermometer of our 
feelings will fall at the slightest chill in the atmosphere ; it will rise 
again no doubt; but constant chills lower the average ; and, though 
we need not give up any of our precious opinions, we must 
remember that our friends are more precious still; and we should 
be as ready to fall in with their varying moods, so as to be ever in 
perfect touch with them, as we are to constantly emphasize some 
worthless opinion which matters almost as little to ourselves as to 
everybody else. 

It is a great mistake to quarrel over details. Very few things 
are worth quarrelling over; it is only a Government question 
that need involve a crucial division ; and yet people will squabble 
over trifles as if on them the fate of Europe depended. A wise old 
lady gave this advice to her nephew just before his marriage— 
‘‘ When your wife tells a tale, and says a thing happened on a 
Thursday, never say Friday’’—and this is a small example of a 
very big rule. 

People also quarrel over questions which, though actually 
important, do not affect them personally, and in which their opinion 
is practically worthless. And, though they have a perfect right 
to discuss such questions, they have no right whatever to quarrel 
over them. Butthey do. They seem to find a positive gratification 
in being as noisy and conceited, as abusive and unreasonable as 
is possible. 

EE 
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Haven't you heard people quarrelling violently as to whether 
the leading statesmen of the day are demoniacal or divine? The 
simple solution that they are human never seems to occur to 
either side. And these quarrels which scratch and rub and 
bump our intercourse cannot involve a genuine making up; 
they are forgotten, but never cured. Who could whisper with a 
little penitential glance, ‘‘Please forgive me for knowing better 
than you do how to settle the Irish question?’ Why they 
would be quarrelling worse than ever after that, and have to 
argue it all out again, and no one would be a whit the wiser at 
the end, nor the Irish question one minute nearer its settlement. 
‘‘Please forgive me” should generally stand alone if it is to be 
effective, for in itself it implies that we have been in the wrong, 
and only in that case can we sincerely wish to be forgiven. 

And these quarrels, which are so useless and tiresome among 
men, are far more so when the combatants are women. 
Of all the modern mile-stones with which our Nineteenth Century 
marks its advancement in various directions there is none more 
distasteful than a feminine political quarrel. To see women 
entering the arena of public conflict is not an attractive 
spectacle, and to hear their angry voices marring the harmony of 
home anc society life in the loud assertion of their prejudiced 
opinions is scarcely more attractive. 

Then there aie the frequent quarrels that take place over 
a third person, which do far more harm than good. If 
people do not like each other it is no use quarrelling with either 
of them for not doing so; for the ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll” that you are 
defending is probably the very ‘Mr. Hyde” that they are 
abusing—it is, therefore, impossible for you ever to agree or con- 
vince each other. Whatever attitude you adopt through life you 
are sure to have a vis-a-vis; be content then to finish your 
dance to the time of the music, even though others are going in 
precisely the opposite way. 

But worse than all these are the quarrels which smoulder deep 
down underneath smooth words and hollow pleasantry, that are 
never expressed, but burn on in spite of all the pretence which is 
heaped on them. And the cause of such quarrels is often a snub. 
Of all the weapons that man has forged for himself to fight with 
there is none meaner than a cruel snub. It is a bitter thing to have 


to endure whether we deserve it or not. When we were snubbed 
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at school how we hated it, and how angry we were, and how we 
vowed that we would pay the master out—a fruitless ebullition of 
feeling that is common to most of the young! And those who are 
snubbed in society hate it quite as much, and their efforts to pay 
the donor back are quite as futile as they were in the old days at 
school. But the hardest part of society snubs is that they 
are, for the most part, individually undeserved. A good many 
snubs are not, and, though we do not enjoy them any the more for 
that, still there is a sense of justice in our natures that rights us 
again; but snubs in society are inflicted arbitrarily, and for 
‘‘being’’ instead of ‘‘doing,” which is never fair; and they are 
hidden in false friendship and withering politeness, just like the cod- 
liver oil used to be in the ginger wine; but we tasted it all the 
same. Oh! if we want to punish our fellow men for presuming to 
call us ‘ brother,” let us do it in any other way than by 
piercing their tenderest sensibilities with the polished knife that 
wounds them with a stab they can never return. 

There are some people who are really fond of quarrelling 
for quarrelling’s sake; they like the excitement of it; it relieves 
the monotony of ordinary friendship—in short, it is a change. How 
people love a change! Men talk about wanting a holiday; they 
leave the dull routine of the office or study for what they call 
‘“‘a rest,’’ which often consists in flying over the Continent at a break- 
neck pace, and involves more actual fatigue than they could possibly 
compress into so short a time at home; but what they really want 
is a change—call it a rest, a holiday, or what you will—a change of 
scene, of thought, and occupation. The love of change is so deeply 
rooted in some people that they place it unconsciously above all 
the high ideals of life. They marry for a change; some of them 
have even been known to die for a change; and, because they were 
too tired of the old interests to wish to come back to them, have 
gone Beyond. 

So in the world of friendship, this love of change may pre- 
dominate and is the primary cause of many a quarrel; but it is an 
edge-tool to play with, and some of its cuts are never healed. 
For, if the disposition to quarrel should be avoided in our 
intercourse with our friends; how much more should we shrink 
from the wish to do so? It may be difficult to steer our way clear 
through all the dangers that surround every friendship, even if we 
have registered a vow that we will never become one of the two 
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that it takes to make a quarrel; but it will be impossible to do so 
if we have any inclination to quarrel; and, having once cultivated a 
taste for such a feverish form of excitement, we may say good-bye 
to our friends at once, for we shall never be able to keep them. 
The forgiving and forgetting that people do in books is a sandy 
foundation on which to build any fabric. However freely an 
injury may be forgiven, is it always possible to forget 
it? Is not the forgetting a divine rather than a human element in 
forgiveness? And can we at will go back to exactly as we were 
before? I think not always, for there is no standing still in friend- 
ship any more than in other conditions of life. So, though 
we may be quite willing to forgive, it may not be in our power 
to forget that our friends were not quite so perfect as we 
thought them, that our high ideal of them has been shattered, 
even though we are quite ready to go on just as before. It is not 
the injury that we cannot forget, for all injuries may be forgotten 
by the generous; but the fact that those who inflicted it are 
different to what we before believed them to be, is, if true, one of 
hose things which it is impossible ever again not to know. 

But in spite of all this there are many enjoyable and per- 
fectly harmless quarrels. Quarrels with which some of our most 
precious memories are connected, which have been cured, and 
have left no scar behind, only the sweet savour of the hecling 
ointment. 

A misunderstanding followed by an apparent “ sheering off” 
form the chief ingredients of one of these quarrels; but the object 
of it is not the upholding of one’s dignity, not the assertion of 
any opinion, not the vindication of one’s rights, but the making 
up again! That is the end; the quarrel is only the means of it, 
and ‘‘ making it up” is one of the most exquisite pleasures that 
we can indulge in, and leaves an afterglow that is the greatest 
stimulus to friendship. 

But such quarrels as these are very delicate, and, like everything 
else in this world, must be done well to be a success. The chief 
actors must know their parts, and not blunder, fora wrong word 
will spoil it all. What a tiresome thing it is when people have not 
learned their parts; and how much more brilliant we should be in 
society if they had. We make up splendid conversations in 
imagination, and are astonished at our own power of repartee— 
but when the piece actually comes off which we so successfully 
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rehearsed, it is all spoiled because the other performers do not 
know their parts, and never give us a single cue. So in 
quarrelling, everyone must know his part, and the book wherein 
to learn it is the study of character and the sympathy with 
moods that come of a true soul—friendship one with another. 

And if we know our lesson well the surface quarrels that will 
probably arise ‘‘ between a high-spirited Damon and an impulsive 
Pythias ”’ will contain none of those bitter elements that endanger 
friendship, and involve the saying of none of those cutting sarcasms 
which leave such disfiguring scars. And we shall not want any 
instruction as to how to make it up again, for that will come by 
instinct to those who are in perfect touch. The language of penitence 
needs no grammar, but, if there be any in this wide world who have 
never spoken it, let them hasten to do so lest they forget that there are 
two such beautiful ingredients as forgiving and being forgiven in our 
every-day life among our fellowmen. 

Thus may we quarrel without any hurt— 


“ And blessings on the falling out, 
That all the more endears, 

When we fall out with those we love, 

And kiss again with tears!” 





A TANGLED SKEIN. 





o— 


THROUGH all the summer’s golden tide, 
They roamed together side by side, 
And each young heart was satisfied, 
Till from their dream they started ; 
Of ways and means they came to speak, 
And he had fortune yet to seek, 
So tears bedewed each pallid cheek, 
And then—and then they parted. 
Alas! alas! the truth is plain 
That love is but a tangled skein, 
And hearts would often like to know 
Why this and that must happen so. 


He journeyed to a distant clime, 
And she bemoaned it for a time, 
Till in another summer’s prime, 
One asked her why she waited ; 
And softly let the tale be told, 
She thought him odd, she thought him old, 
But he was rich in lands and gold, 
And so—and so they mated. 
Alas! alas! the truth is plain 
That love is but a tangled skein, 
And hearts would often like to know 
Why this and that must happen so. 


In after-years the lovers met, 
And then she said in fond regret, 
“T thought it wise, so do not fret, 
‘Nor deem me stony-hearted :” 
To which he answered with a sigh, 
‘*Well, I forgive you; this is why,— 
‘You're married, dear, and so am I,” 
And then—and then they parted. 
Alas! alas! the truth is plain 
That love is but a tangled skein, 
And hearts would often like to know 
Why this and that must happen so. 


Harold 





Wynn. 
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By Tue Epiror. 
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T is interesting to remember that a native petition, 
numerously signed, was on its way from India at the 
very moment when the House of Commons was 


engaged in debate upon the opium question. The 





petition prays the Honourable the Commons of Great 
Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled that the Government 
of India may be ‘‘ retired from” the growth and manufacture of 
opium, and that provisions similar to those of our Pharmacy Act, 
which classes opium among poisons, may be enacted for India. 


Lorp Sauispury’s administration is a strong one. It commands 
a large and compact majority in the Lower House, and has an 
unparalleled Whip in Mr. Akers-Douglas. Yet it is defeated 
regularly when temperance questions have to be debated and decided 
upon. Only 118 Conservatives and 10 Liberal Unionists followed 
Mr. W. H. Smith and Lord Hartington into the lobby on Friday, 
the 10th. They were escorted by two Gladstonians, Sir W. Plowden, 
and that eccentric Scotch member, Dr. Farquharson. Mr. Maguire 
was the only Irish member who supported the Government, thus 
making up the minority voting with ministers to 131, tellers 
included. The majority was composed of 119 Gladstonians, and 17 
Irish Nationalists. Twelve Liberal Unionists deserted the Govern- 
ment on this occasion, and so did the following 14 Conservative 
members: Mr. Bartley, Colonel Bridgeman, Mr. J. A. Campbell, 
Sir Charles Dalrymple, Sir R. N. Fowler, Mr. Howard, Sir J. 
Kennaway, Mr. Mallock, Sir A. Rollit, Colonel Saunderson, Mr. 
Round, Mr. Seton-Karr, Mr. H. C. Stephens, and Mr. L. G. Talbot. 


Four millions and a half, is the sum to which the Indian 
opium revenue had decreased, before the success of Sir Joseph 
Pease’s motion made it imperative for the English Government 
to interfere. We taught the Chinese to smoke opium, that they 
might buy it of us. But the wily Celestial found corners in his 
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own Empire, where equally grand poppies can be raised by 
culture. So he is growing and manufacturing for himself, and 
would long ago have passed a Celestial McKinley Act to shut out 
the Indian drug, if British guns had not been kept pointed at 
his head to prevent him. Under these circumstances, opium is, 
and must be expected to be, a diminishing source of revenue. 
Its extinction, in any case, is only a question of time. What we 
have now to do is to defeat any attempt to saddle the British tax- 
payer with the burden. I dislike and profoundly distrust Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy on the opium question. He would saddle the 
British taxpayer with the duty of compensating the Indian 
Exchequer. A truer policy, would be to enforce that economy in 
Indian administration, for want of which our great dependency is 
becoming disorganised. Two or three millions are wasted in the 
military department alone. Hundreds of superfluous British officers 
lounge about in bungalows, or waste their time in hunting. The 
head of the Indian Account department has told the House of 
Commons how another million can be saved. And then the four 
and a half millions lost on opium are not wholly lost to the revenue. 
China released from her curse will buy wholesome’ goods from us, 
and the Indian gardens now growing poison will grow food. Unless 
the blessing of the abolition of the opium traffic is to be halved, a 
strenuous demand for retrenchment must be sent out to India. 
None will hail it with greater delight than the Hindoos themselves. 


Mr. W. H. Sirs startled the House on the 11th by announcing 
the names of the Royal Commissioners on Labour. The list 
approved by Her Majesty not being expected until the following 
Monday, the Liberals were caught napping. Mr. Justin McCarthy's 
attempt to move the adjournment of the House missed fire because 
he had not forty friends present to back him. So the Gladstonian 
protest against the omission of the name of Mr. Michael Davitt had 
to be left until the Vote of Supply came on. 


E1cuHt members of the House of Commons were included in Mr. 
W. H. Smith’s list of the Commissioners without further 
characterisation. These may be taken to represent, with the Earl 
of Derby, the political section of the Commission. There are four 
Liberal Unionists, Lord Hartington (who is chairman), Mr. Jesse 
Collings, Mr. L. Courtney, and Mr. Gerald Balfour. Lord Derby 
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Sir M. Hicks-Beach, and Sir J. Gorst, are three most excellent 
Conservative members, who would almost certainly have been 
appointed if the present. Opposition had been in office. Mr. 
Mundella and Mr. Henry Fowler, constitute an equally admirable 
selection from the Liberal side. The preponderance of Liberal 
Unionists, and the chairmanship of Lord Hartington, are certainly 
not liked by all. But any nnfavourable impression will be removed 
if, presently, it is seen that Government really mean business. 
The remaining eighteen members of the Royal Commission were all 
characterised by Mr. W. H. Smith when he named them before the 
House. All, that is to say, with the exception of Mr. Plimsoll, and 
he, as a late member, was so well known to the House that it was 
unnecessary to characterise him as the seaman’s friend, the 


‘« Little cherub, who sits up aloft,”’ 


now on the Royal Commission, to “take care of poor Jack.” 
Sir Frederick Pollock, of Oxford University, as an authority upon 
contracts and torts and an accomplished drafter of bills, is in his 
place on the Commission ; and equally happy is the appointment of 
Professor Marshall, who now teaches political economy at 
Cambridge in the chair once occupied by Professor Fawcett. 
Another specialist is Mr. Edward Trow, of Darlington, whose fit- 
ness was made apparent when he was described as Secretary of the 
Board of Conciliation of the Iron and Steel Trades. 


E1cut representatives of capital and six of labour complete the 
Commission. Mr. George Livesey, chairman of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company; Sir W. Lewis, manager of the Bute Docks, 
Cardiff; Sir E. Harland, ship-builder and engineer of the Belfast 
‘White Star” Line, and Mr. T. H. Ismay, its managing director; Mr. 
J. C. Bolton, chairman of the Caledonian Railway; Mr. Hewlett, of 
the Wigan Coal Company; Mr. David Dale, the ironmaster, and 
Mr. W. Tunstall, cotton-spinner, directly represent capital. 


THE quality of the labour representatives on the Royal Com- 
mission is excellent, their apparent deficiency is in quantity. Nine 
politicians, four specialists, and eight great capitalists representing 
enormous monetary interests, seem enough to overwhelm the six 
working-men who are on the Commission. Mr. Tom Mann for the 
dockers, Messrs. Abraham and Burt for the miners, Mr. Henry 
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Tait as representing the Scotch railway-men, and Mr. J. Maudsley 
of the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton Spinners, are 
selections which will be universally approved. I believe also that 
the name of Mr. J. M. Austin, the secretary of the Irish Democratic 
Labour Association, will be received with general satisfaction, 
although it was unknown to the House previously to Mr. Smith’s 
declaration. 


Mr. W. H. Smirn’s peremptory refusal, when invited by Mr. 
Fenwick, to lay before Her Majesty certain grounds for an increase 
in the number of the Labour members of the Commission, must be 
taken as final. It is reassuring, as Mr. Tom Mann has pointed out, 
that a larger proportion of working-men find seats on this Royal 
Commission than has ever previously been the case. 


Lonpon was startled in the middle of the month by the news 
that detectives believed they had identified ‘‘ Mr. Wilson,” the male 
confederate of the procuress who was lately sentenced for having 
decoyed a young Englishwoman to Paris. Excitement was much 
increased when it became known that Captain Verney, M.P., for 
North Bucks, was the person the police were after. A still more 
terrible accusation was made the same day against Mr. Edward de 
Cotain, the member for East Belfast. Scandals like these coming 
immediately after the revelations of gambling in high life, show that 
no section of society is entitled to boast of its superior morality. 


Tre Review orf Reviews gives English readers some particulars 
of the life of Sir Henry Parkes, the Grand Old Man of Sydney. 
For upwards of half-a-century Sir Henry has resided in New South 
Wales, and for half that time he has been the dominant man in that 
colony and in Australia. Yet he has never made a personal fortune. 
On resuming highest office in 1887 he had to make an arrangement 
with his creditors. On the 18th of May last year, Sir Henry and 
his young wife were being driven in a cab to the station. -The 
vehicle was upset and the Premier had both bones of one of his legs 
broken above the ankle. Such an accident occurring to any other 
man after the 75th birthday would almost certainly have ended his 
career, if not his life. But it seems to have made no difference to 
Sir Henry Parkes’ political activity. 
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Hampton ViLuLA, Balmain, is the suburban residence of Australia’s 


chief politician. At present he still has to lean on crutches, but is 
mostly found out of doors, talking to his parrots, listening to the 
song of his imported English blackbirds and thrushes, or watching 
his ibis from Egypt, his mongoose from Ceylon, or the indigenous 
kangaroo. For Sir Henry has quite a menagerie, a happy family, in 
which he takes only less delight than in his schemes for the 


federation of nations. 


THE miniature General Election in progress, can hardly fail to 
turn in favour of the Gladstonians. Chance has put them into the 
position of men who have nothing to lose and everything to gain. 
The entire list of vacant constituencies show Conservative and 
Ministerialist majorities. Battle royal will be joined in all of them, 
except the City, where Mr. Hucks-Gibbs quietly takes the place of his 
late friend Mr. Baring. Stowmarket will perhaps be the division where 
the liveliest party fight is to be expected. Mr. Cobbold, a Gladstonian, 
easily defeated Sir Thomas Thornhill there in 1885. His majority 
was 1,131. The effect of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy was, however, 
to turn this magnificent majority into a minority of 543 in 1886. 
Mr. Edward North Buxton was the Liberal candidate, and an 


excellent one. 


BaTTLE was joined between the Government and their political 
opponents at Woodstock, on Tuesday, 21st April. Mr. Gladstone 
once again staked the fortunes of his party upon the Irish issue. 
‘* Treland,” he took occasion to repeat again, ‘‘stops the way.” In 
a letter, far too long to quote, and amounting to an elaborate and 
detailed political programme, Mr. Gladstone really succeeded in 
saying nothing more. So, nominally, at any rate, all the seven or 
eight contests of this miniature general election, are to be fought out 
upon the Irish issue. How long is Ireland to be permitted to block 
the way? Mid-Oxfordshire gave its reply to this question by 
returning Mr. Morrell by a majority of 688 over the Gladstonian 
candidate, Mr. Benson. 


Mr. A. J. Batrovur’s reply to the letter Mr. Gladstone had 
addressed to Mr. Benson, the defeated candidate in Mid-Oxfordshire, 
was written on the day of the election, and before the result was 
known. It nevertheless, very forcibly points the moral of the 
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victory then obtained. A policy of obstruction, ‘line by line, and 
word by word,” against the Land Purchase Bill of the Government, 


is practically hopeless on the part of a statesman who was turned 
out of office for proposing a similar bill of his own. And besides 
some ‘‘ abstract resolutions” which Mr. Balfour rightly dismisses as 
having only academic value, the Gladstonian party has absolutely 
nothing which it is doing, nothing to propose. Mr. Balfour's letter 
still further pledges the Conservative party to undertake social 
reforms. 


Mr. Hucks-Gispss took his seat for the City of London without 
opposition. Some years ago, however, when the City was a 
Liberal stronghold, he contested an election and was defeated. 
Ever since then, he has been considered as one of the fathers of 
metropolitan Conservatism. As an archeologist, Mr. Gibbs is known 
to all our readers, and his munificent offer of £100,000 to pay for 
the restoration of St. Alban’s Cathedral with its consequences, 
litigious and otherwise, will not easily be forgotten. It is not, how- 
ever, known to all that Mr. Hucks-Gibbs is an author, and a 
philologist of reputation. He is now seventy-two years of age, and 
is a contributor to an English dictionary about to be published by 
the Clarendon Press. 


Bishop WIxkINson, who resigned the bishopric of Truro on 
account of ill-health, is only fifty-eight years old. His appears 
to have been a genuine case of break-down through overwork. 
Possessed of considerable property, and holding high and lucrative 
offices in the Church, Dr. Wilkinson has been for a great many 
years devoting himself to sheer hard work, in a manner of which the 
horny-handed have usually but small conception. For thirteen 
years, while rector of St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, Dr. Wilkinson was 
in great repute as a preacher. He is still more widely known by 
his devotional writings, which have been circuiated by hundreds of 
thousands, in leaflet form. 


Lorp RanpoLtrH CuHuRCHILL is off to Mashonaland. He may 
arrive in time to see fighting, for the latest news from that remote 
quarter, is that the Portuguese have fired upon the Willoughby 
Expedition. A story has gone round, that Lord Randolph's 
luggage being limited, he found himself only able to take out 
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two books with him. Great was the debate as to which those 
two should be. At last the choice fell upon Shakspeare and 


Moliére. Perhaps, when the ship which conveys Lord Randolph 
Churchill and his fortunes arrives in Delegoa Bay, it, too, may 
be fired upon, like the Agnes. In that case, we shall have 
another little war upon our hands. The Transvaal Republic has 
concluded a treaty with the Portuguese, and the Boers’ “ trek” 
to Mashonaland is consequently unmolested. 


Lavy type-writers are invading the War Office, of all places. 
Week by week at the War Office they get communications, of 
which copies up to the number of ten or twelve thousand have 
to be made. Last year, somebody suggested that a Remington 
machine might be useful for the work. So two rooms were taken 
from the housekeeper’s portion of the premises very near the 
main entrance, a lady was engaged and the machine set going. 
The lady has now nine or ten regular assistants, and their work 
—tell it not to the Post Office—gives general satisfaction. 


ENGLAND compares with foreign countries very badly in respect 
of school attendance. Of all lands making pretence of possessing 
modern culture, England has the greater number of truants from 
her elementary schools. This fact is brought out with singular 
energy in the ponderous report just issued by the London School 
Board. The result of the huge mass of evidence and inference con- 
tained in this report, is that in London,—and the case in the 
country is generally worse—if a schoot officer has 100 truants on his 
list, he can only hope to obtain summonses for six of them. Thus 
the Act of 1870 is made a dead letter. The streets are filled with 
children who ought to be at school, but who are growing up in 
ignorance of everything except the vices they learn in the streets. 
This ‘rising race’ 


’ 


will tax the efforts of social and religious 
reformers in future years, when General Booth and his submerged 
tenth have passed away. These truant children are England’s 
disgrace. They will soon become England’s scourge and peril. 


TEACHERS are unanimous in saying that they could keep up the 
attendance if allowed to dispatch messengers, at once, after roll- 
call. And the committee of inquiry recommended that child-visitors 
be again thus employed. But the School Management Committee 
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feared the magistrates, and quashed this simple and common-sense 
suggestion. Such is the report. Is it too late to ask magistrates 
whether they can accept the responsibility it casts upon them ? 
Every slum mother in London knows that magistrates will not con- 
vict. So the number of children in London guilty of “ chronic 
irregularity” in school attendance, has mounted up to the fearful 
figure of 56,630. Besides these, there are 6,244 incurable truants. 
These latter are thieves, or the companions of thieves, and will 
certainly give plenty of occupation to the courts in future years. 


PALETTE AND BRUSH. 


-o: 


mL seem at length in a fair way to secure a National 





Gallery of British Art. Less than a year ago Mr. 
Henry Tate made a munificent offer of a collection of 
pictures for this purpose, on condition that someone 
would provide a suitable gallery for them. Such a 
person has now come forward. He prefers to remain unknown, 
and makes his offer through Mr. Humphry Ward. One of the 
conditions of that offer is that the Governinent shall give the site 
for the building; and this the Government has consented to do. 
Another condition of his bequest is, that the National Gallery of 
British Art shall not be managed by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, which is a very proper condition. 


If Mr. Tate is still prepared to give his collection, we 
have the assurance of a British collection. Mr. Tate’s pictures 
would not, of course, suffice to form a British Gallery, but they 
would constitute a very good nucleus. To them might be added 
the pictures of the British School at the National Gallery, as well 
as those purchased by the Royal Academy under the Chantry 
bequest, which at present are not seen as much as they might be. 
We can only hope that the scheme will prosper as it at present 
appears to be doing, and that we may speedily have the National 


Gallery of British Art so much desiderated. 
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Frank Brangwyn’s collection of sketches made during a trip 
from Antwerp to the Danube, which have just been exhibited at the 
Royal Arcade Gallery, Old Bond Street, was an exceptionally good 
one, and contained several gems, notably one entitled the ‘Sea of 
Marmora,” a study of intense blue. The sketches numbered sixty 
in all, and taking the entire series they showed in a striking 
manner the artist’s power of dealing with broad masses of colour. 
Among those most worthy of notice were: ‘ Leaving Antwerp,” 
‘‘Sulina from the Danube,” ‘“ Galatz,” ‘‘A Sailmaker,” ‘The 
Golden Horn,” ‘ Unloading at Stamboul,” “Inside a Shop at 
Galatz,”’ ‘‘ Gibraltar,” ‘‘Turkish Boats,” ‘Ibrail Market,” and 
“‘Seraglio Point.” 


The month of April is a very anxious one for the majority of 
artists. Their pictures are sent in to the Academy about the end 
of March, and it is often several weeks before they know whether 
they have been accepted or not; then, if they have had the happy 
intelligence that their work or works have been accepted, they 
are all anxiety till they see how they have been hung—whether “ on 
the line” or ‘‘ skied.” During this period of waiting and uncertainty 
little work as a rule is done; the artist can think of nothing but 
the fate of his pictures, and can talk of nothing but the Academy 
and its many alleged faults and failings. Many stories get about 
—some of them very absurd—as to the manner in which the 
Hanging Committee of the Academy select first of all the pictures 
of their friends, and then mercilessly sacrifice all the rest, whether 
good or bad. 


This year, because three out of the five hangers are Scotchmen, 
it is predicted that Scotch artists will have a good time of it, and 
that the Exhibition will be to a certain extent a Scotch one. In 
the same way, because Professor Herkomer is one of the hangers, 
it is expected that the young artists belonging to his school at 
Bushy will have a good show among the exhibitors. 


Mr. Joseph Pennell is a very clever artist, and an excellent 
critic for the most part. But is he not a little too fond of striking 
hard blows for their own sakes? Many of his strictures on British 
artists are well deserved ; but he gives us the impression of having 
too much of a French bias in many of his criticisms. It is not all 
gospel, even in art, that comes from Paris. But this is somewhat 


by the way. What I want to say is, that the questions he has 
, 
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put to Professor Herkomer in the National Observer, are no 
less awkward than to the point. It is to be hoped that the 
painter-musician of Bushy will find time in the midst of 
his numberless occupations to answer them. Then, perhaps, Mr. 
Joseph Pennell will have some more to ask him. 

The collection of French pictures which was opened in the French 
Gallery in Bond Street, on the 6th of April, suffered by comparison 
with the exhibition of works by Uhde and Liebermann in the same 
gallery last year. The present exhibition comprises no pictures of 
any great note. It contains a number of works by Professor Miiller 
and Professor Heffner, whose work, albeit evidently in great demand 
amongst patrons of art, does not possess much interest for artists. 


However, here and there on the walls are pictures which well 
repay a visit to the French Gallery. There is, for instance, a small 
‘Spanish Interior” by Fortuny, which, though not quite equal to 
his best work, is simply delightful in its artistic treatment of detail, 
its simplicity, and its rich colour. What a fine contrast it is to the 
over-elaboration of detail so often exemplified in modern small 
cabinet pictures. 

There is also a small Diaz, and also a Corot, ‘“‘ Le. Pecheur,” 
which are well worthy of study. In the latter we have a fisherman 
at work under the shadow of a high bank. He wears a red cap, 
which gives a pleasing note of colour. At the top of the bank, 
against a deep blue sky, rise trees, painted as Corot loves to paint 
them. But, like the Diaz, this is not one of the most striking of 
the master’s work. 

Let me mention also a little Troyon, a ‘Study of a Bull,” which 
shows to great advantage amongst the surrounding paintings, many 
of them more striking in virtue of size than of quality. A little 
Meissonier, entitled ‘‘ Connoisseurs,” will be sure to find numerous 
admirers, although it is not in his best manner. Among pictures 
which will attract the general picture lover, are a little ‘“‘ Head of a 
Nun,” in black and white, by Henner; a grey marine piece by 

Mesdag; and a large “‘ Orphelinat Bourgeois,” hy Therese Schwartze, 
which attracts by the fine grouping of the figures, by its colour, and 
by the quiet restrained treatment of a difficult subject. 

There is not a great deal in the Suffolk Street Gallery of any 
particular note except for its badness. One wanders through the 
rooms of this exhibition and wonders what will become of all this 
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indifferent art, which for the most part is of no interest to anyone. 
It is chiefly distinguished for its want of thought. Half the painters 
appear to have painted for lack of thought. What, for instance, 
could have been the inspiring motive of William Strutt’s, “A 
terrible Scare’’—lions about to pounce upon a Numidian on his horse. 

There are, however, two or three canvasses among the British 
artists of which one is obliged to carry away a pleasing remem- 
brance. One is Mr. Nelson Dawson’s ‘ The House of the Seven 
Gables;” into the neglected and weed-grown garden he has 
managed to throw a weird and “haunted” interest. Another is 
Brangwyns’ ‘‘ Castaway,” to which he appends the line from 
Walt Whitman : | 


‘* Where the fierce old mother endlessly cries for her castaways.” 


It is one of his studies of grey sea and stormy weather ; but it 1s 
rather a suggestion of a subject than a finished picture; it is, 
however, powerful in its suggestiveness. 

Of other works in this gallery worthy of mention, are the 
President’s “The Pillar of the Angels, Strasburg Cathedral ;”’ 
‘‘Richmond, Yorkshire, from the Fields below the Terrace,’’ by 
Bernard Evans; ‘‘The Breath of Autumn,” by John Fullwood ; 
and the portrait of Miss Edith Ashton Jonson, by W. Llewellyn, 
which is a good example of a beautifully painted ‘ portrait ’’ which is 
not a likeness. But truth to nature is not what we want now-a- 
days, but a false glamour over all things. 

All well-wishers of English art must take an interest in the New 
English Art Club, if only because it is the one Society in London 
where the jury of selection is elected by the votes of all the 
members and exhibitors. Moreover, it receives with true hospitality 
all genuinely individual work, however angular and self assertive 
that work may be. There is plenty of this in the exhibition just 
opened in its rooms at the Egyptian Hall. Much of it is crude, some 
of it is forced, and only in a few cases is it thoroughly agreeable ; 
and if one may use the term, natural. But it is a wholesome thing 
to let art be untramelled ; and this is the great feature in favour of 
the New Art Club. 

There is at the Japanese Gallery, 28, Bond Street, a very 
interesting collection of drawings and paintings illustrative of the 
life and scenery of Japan. They are by Mr. John Varley, and Mr. 
Charles E. Fripp, who was for some years war artist for the Graphic. 

F F 
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For that newspaper he, in 1888, started from England to make a 
series of drawings of Western British North America. Having finished 
his commission, he was tempted to go on to Japan, where he made the 
small collection he now exhibits. A few Cingalese pictures, which 
accompany the Japanese ones, he painted at Ceylon on his way 
home. The studies are chiefly of figures and interiors. 

John Varley, on the other hand, deals chiefly with landscape, and 
does not attempt interiors. Sir Edwin Arnold, in an Introductory 
Note to the catalogue says: ‘ All of them seem to me to re-produce 
the air and actual cachet of Japanese life and Japanese landscape, 
in a manner, and with a deep feeling, which I have observed in 
few or none other pictures brought from the ‘Land of Gentle 


> 99 


Manners and Fantastic Arts. Although slight, many of these 
sketches are delightful in colour and pleasing in effect. It should 
be said that Mr. Varley is the grandson of John Varley, who, 
with his brother Cornelius, was one of the founders of the 
Old Water Colour Society in 1804. 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 
—:0:— 
‘* CHARLES I.,”” AT THE LYCEUM. 


threw away an immense artistic chance when he 
wrote ‘‘Charles I.” According to some of his 
critics, a personal political bias caused him to make 





: the immense dramatic mistake of villainising Crom- 
well. According to others, Mr. Wills was still infected with the 
idea that a successful play must have a hero and a villain. In any 
case an immense opportunity was lost. In great struggles, and 
especially in great historical struggles, and between ideas and men, 
it is very long odds that the men holding the ideas will ‘be, to use a 
common phrase, six of the one and half-a-dozen of the other. And 
to us the finest dramatic effect in dealing with historical conflicts, 
is produced when the men and women on both sides are equally 
firmly convinced they are right, and are neither better nor worse, as 
individuals, than one another. 

If ever this excellent rule deserved breaking, it would be in the 
individual case of Charles I., than whom a more all-round scoundrel 
it would be difficult to imagine. However, Mr. Wills has elected 
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to falsify history and to lose a much dramatic effect. And it must 
be admitted that he has done it in very charming language. The 
whole tone of the writing is musical, and certain speeches, such as 
that of the King’s and Moray, are poetry. It is late in the day to 
speak of the acting, except for two points. Neither of these has to 
do with Henry Irving’s wonderful picture. Both of them have to 
do with ‘‘the Terry family.” One of the present writers had until 
this recent revival, never seen Ellen Terry play the Queen. Neither 
of them had seen Minnie Terry play the Princess Elizabeth. It is 
no exaggeration to say that in both cases—the child’s as well as the 
woman’s—the very highest and most perfect form of art was 
attained. 
‘‘THE HENRIETTA,” AT THE AVENUE. 

After one or two false starts Mr. Henry Lee has made a good one 
with ‘‘ The Henrietta,” if the verdict of a first night audience, and 
of the critics goes for anything. Unfortunately, there is no doubt, 
that in certain cases this verdict is not confirmed on appeal to the 
general public. The plays that the first-nighters and the dramatic 
critics have agreed to damn, even if only with faint praise, have 
been known to work up into big successes. Unfortunately again, 
the chorus of praise with which some plays have been received at 
first sight, is not always taken up by the mass of the theatre-goers. 
Not infrequently this latter result follows from the play in question 
being ‘‘ too good.”” If—which the fates forfend—‘‘ The Henrietta” 
does not turn out to be the turning point of Mr. Lee’s managerial 
fortunes, he will be justified, we think, in pleading the “ too good” 
excuse. ‘The Henrietta’’ is a mine, and the play acts around this 
mine and its varying fortunes. Some of us are inclined to think 
that it was rather a pity that Mr. Bronson Howard introduced into 
his powerful play, the equivoke, obvious as soon as the name of the 
mine is mentioned. Probably however, he thought, and perhaps 
rightly, that it was necessary to tickle the ears of the stalls. And 
yet the play is so powerful that one is apt to be a little impatient 
at the confusion resulting from the mine’s name, and one is at least 
bound to protest against the acrobatic business of Fanny Brough’s 
collapse in the stockbroker’s office. 

The play undoubtedly is powerful. It is a mordant satire, despite 
all its humour, upon the commercialism of to-day. Mr. Howard 
would probably be the first to disclaim any intention of preaching 
or teaching. He would probably say he was simply an observer 
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and recorder. Nevertheless the results of his observations upon, 
and recordals of Stock Exchange methods and aims, is one of the 
most powerful sermons we have seen for some time. The meanness, 
the cupidity, the unscrupulousness, the heartlessness, selfishness, the 
baseness of the whole business is thrust upon us by the simple 
representation of what actually is occurring at this moment in the 
business circles of every city in the world. Your business man does 
not forget to impress upon you the need of great cleverness and 
astuteness in his business. Mr. Howard by a stroke of artistically 
exaggerated humour laughs all such pretentions out of court. In 
“The Henrietta” the man that comes out best all through, and at 
the end, in money transactions, is the one who never takes any 
further interest in or trouble about them, than that which is involved 
in the simple process of ‘“‘ tossing-up’’ whether he shall invest or 
not. On the modern English stage there has seldom been seen a 
dramatic effect more original and impressive than that produced at 
the end of the third act. The elder son of the Vanderbilt money- 
jobber finds his schemes against his father, 7.¢e., against his father’s 
money, which is the same thing, have failed. The tape machine 
ticks out to him quotations that spell ruin. They spell it in such 
exceptionally large and plain letters, that the young gambler 
incontinently drops dead. The machine goes on remorselessly and 
imperturbably ticking when the curtain falls. Some of our friends 
skilled in the anything but nice conduct of the clouded game of 
beggar my neighbour, assure us that so rapid a change of prices as 
that which occurs in the third act of ‘‘ The Henrietta” is impossible. 
This may or may not be. But any way this is clearly one of those 
cases where a dramatist has a perfect right to violate actualities for 
the sake of getting an actuality. 

The playing in this 19th century satire is in some cases of a very 
high order. Mr. W. H. Vernon as the head and front of the 
offending family of stock-jobbers is especially and exceptionally good, 
and Mr. Lewis Waller as the wicked son has some fine moments. 
Mr. J. L. Shine—the tossing-up, good-natured dude, who saves the 
credit—save the mark !—of the house, was a little bit out of the 
picture. It was an English rather than an American member of 
the jewnesse dorée. Messrs. Yorke Stephens, Donald Robertson, 
and Charles Fulton, all in their different styles, play strongly. The 
quartette of women, Miss Fanny Brough, Miss Marion Lea, Miss 
Florence West, and Miss Mary Jocelyn, are not treated quite as 
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well by the author as the men are, but the parts are quite as well 
played as those of the men, and indeed perhaps a shade or two 
better. For the acting alone, ‘‘ The Henrietta” is worth seeing, 
but it is still more worth seeing on the grounds that it is a good 
play dealing with a real subject. 


‘““THE IDLER,” AT THE ST. JAMES’. 


The fact duly paragraphed that Mr. Alexander has secured another 
play of Mr. Chambers, ought to point to the conclusion that ‘“‘ The 
Idler’ is a big success. From all we hear the box office returns 
confirm that conclusion. And yet the strongest impression left upon 
us after seeing the play is that it is rather of a conventional order. 
Both the hunting down of a murderer, and the visit of a married 
woman to an old admirer’s room under ‘“‘ suspicious circumstances "” 
have been done many times before. Of course that is no argument 
against the dramatist, if, when he re-uses old material, he works it 
up into some one of the many forms always possible. That is just 
the question—whether Mr. Chambers has succeeded on this occasion 
in doing this. And the answer to the question is made the more 
difficult, by the really very fine acting of most of the people concerned. 
Mr. Alexander—although we are still at a loss to know why he is 
called ‘‘ The Idler,” and still more at aloss to know why he goes to 
the North Pole—is very powerful, and at the same time plays with 
a rare delicacy of thoughtand touch. His is certainly one of the 
rare cases, where the fact of a man becoming a manager, leads to 
the revelation of unexpected powers. Probably no one who saw 
Mr. Alexander at the Lyceum productions, would have dreamed 
that he could play characters so diverse as Dr. Bill, the deformed 
organist of ‘‘ Sunshine and Shadow,” and Mark Cross. Miss Marion 
Terry has the greatest opportunity of the women and takes it with 
both hands. But Lady Monckton, much less hard, and much more 
sympathetic than usual, runs her a close second in the stronger 
scenes of the play. Mr. John Mason plays Simeon Strong with 
such strength, solidity, and with such a delightful unforcedness, 
that all good lovers of acting will pray that he may stay with us in 
London. Mr. Herbert Waring, for once did not please us. And 
yet we are not hard to please in his respect. Have we not grateful 
memories of his Helmer and of his Geoffrey Landon? After seeing 
his Sir John Harding, a wicked suspicion has taken hold upon us. 
It can’t be that his playing in “A Doll’s House,” and ‘The 
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Pharisee” was so admirable because he was playing himself. 
Perish the thought! But Mr. Waring, help the thought to its 
timely end, by playing your next part in a manner other than that in 
which the John Harding is played. Miss Millett and Mr. Nutcombe 
Gould supply the necessary ‘‘comic relief;” the lady giving us 
quantity and the gentleman quality. Miss Gertrude Kingston supplies 
unnecessary comic relief, but that is the author’s fault, not hers. 
Mr. Calmour’s ‘“‘ Gay Lothario” which preceded “the Idler,” is 
Calmour tout pure. Like almost all the authors of front pieces, Mr. 
Calmour and his little play suffer from not too adequate a repre- 
sentation. Of the four actors in it, only one, Mr. Ben Webster, is 
really good. It is impossible in dealing with the St. James’s 
Theatre, not to thank Walter Slaughter for the admirable music 
that his band plays, and the admirable way in which they play it. 


‘“‘ HAMLET,” AT THE NEW OLymPIic. 

This is made up of Mr. Wilson Barrett, his brother George, Miss 
Winifred Emery, and the invariable accentuation of the ‘eds’. Mr. 
Wilson Barrett’s Hamlet is as we have always contended, destruc- 
tive of the play, ab initio. With this decisive, prompt, cock-sure 
young Prince, the play would have been in one act, Gertrude would 
have been admonished, Claudius killed, Ophelia married, and the 
whole intricate business at Elsinore settled in five minutes. George 
Barrett’s First Gravedigger, is still, and always will be, a perform- 
ance to think upon and to remember. With all the will in the 
world to see more in it, Miss Winifred Emery’s Ophelia is only just 
above the ordinary level. Apparently the mot d’ordre had gone 
forth that everybody should pronounce the final ‘‘ ed” as a separate 
syllable everywhere. Thus ‘“ candniz’d bones,” became ‘ canonizéd 
bones.” ‘‘ Each new-hatch’d unfledg’d comrade,” became ‘“ each 
new-hatchéd unfledgéd comrade.” And as to Priam, it was the 
‘‘unnervéd father falls,” instead of the strenuous “ urnerv’d father 
falls.” The Horatio and the King are altogether out of place. 


TERRY'S THEATRE. 

“The Baby” ought never to have been born. Except for the 
benefit of the Darwinists, who look upon an abortion as proving 
their theory. Messrs. Esmond and Soutar do the best for its bringing 
into the world, but it is a Missgeburt. As to “‘ The Rocket ”’ its chief 
value is to show how Mr. Pinero has gone up since he wrote this 
piece, which, now certainly comes down like a stick. To those who 
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remember Mr. Edward Terry’s wonderful Dogberry, it is a pity to 
see him playing in an impossible fashion, the quite possible part of 
the Chevalier Walkinshaw. Nobody, not even an audience, can 
be taken in by so transparent an exaggeration. Although there is 
a fraction of a second at the end of the play, where Mr. Terry shows 
what he can do, and what Walkinshaw might be. 

‘(THE PHARISEE,” IN THE SUBURBS. 

We have only space to note that on Easter Monday at the Grand, 
Islington, an enormous and Bank Holiday audience followed, 
breathless, the fortunes of Geoffrey and Kate Landon, and proved 
once again that your semi-proletarian of the suburbs understands 
better than the over-fed west-enders, real passion and real struggle. 

ABORTIVE MATINEES. 

All that we have witnessed—and they are not all that have been 

witnessed—are ‘‘ Father Buonaparte,” ‘‘ Our Doctors,” ‘‘ The Lady 


Guide,” and ‘‘ Our Daughters.” 


’ 


‘‘Father Buonaparte”’ is pretty, and with an ideal Abbé, and in 
one act might have been hopeful. ‘Our Doctors,” in spite of an 
excellent cast, including Messrs. Esmond, Kaye, Oscar Adye, 
Gurney, Soutar, and Miss Cicely Richards, was not nice. And yet 
not a critic who denounces Ibsen, had a word to say against an old 
man offering a jubilee sovereign to one, or other, or both, of two 
supposititiously unknown women behind a screen, for purposes best 
known to himself and the author. Perhaps their silence was due to 
the fact, that one of the women was the old gentleman’s servant, 
and the other his daughter. 

Miss Florence Wade’s matinée of the ‘‘ Lady Guide” on behalf of 
the Home for Lost Dogs was a failure. Very few people were in 
the house. Messrs. Austin and Cheesman actually scored in two 
impossible parts. If, as report has it, Miss Wade is the author, 
she may thank her friendly audience that she was not the Lady 
Guy’d. There has not been an increase of rations at the Dog’s 
Home in consequence of the matinée. 

IBSEN. 

Before these lines are in print, ‘‘ Hedda Gabler” will have been pro- 
duced by Miss Robins and Miss Lea. And, on the mornings of May 
11th to 15th, at Terry’s Theatre, ‘The Lady From The Sea,” the 
authorised translation, by Eleanor Mary Aveling, will be played. 

K. B. 
Bo. | 4 








CHESS. 
By ANTONY GUEST. 



















ProsBLEM No. 16. 
By J. W. Apport. 


BLACK. 3 PIECES. 

















WHITE. 5 PIECES. 


White to play, and mate in two moves. 


SoLuTION OF PRoBLEM No. 15. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Kt—Kt 4 1 any move. 
2 mates accordingly. , 


Position :—WHITE. 
K—Q Kt 2 Q—K B3 





Kt—Q B 2 P—K B5 

B—K 7 

BLACK. | 
K—K 4 P—K Kt 3 






Mr. Blackburne has paid a most successful visit to Havana, where 
he has played matches with and defeated both Senor Vasquez ‘and 





Senor Golmayo. Probably by the time this is published he will 
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have returned to London, where he is sure to receive the hearty 
congratulations of his friends. Mr. Blackburne has never hitherto 
greatly distinguished himself in match play, his principal successes 
having been gained in tournaments. Indeed, it is no exaggeration 
to say that there is no more successful tournament player living 
than Mr. Blackburne. His performance at the Manchester Meeting 
last year showed that, after some thirty years of close attention to the 
game, combined with much hard play, his powers as a tournament 
player are in no way diminishing. It seems curious perhaps, 
that some players should excel most in tournaments and 
others in matches. Undoubtedly, this is due in a great measure 
to the difference in temperament of the players themselves. 
Steinitz, for instance, who is without a compeer in matches, but 
has been by no means uniformly successful in tournaments, is of 
a particularly patient and stolid disposition, and has developed, 
in a peculiar degree, the faculty of taking the measure of a par- 
ticular opponent and gradually wearing him down in a match. 
In tournaments he has been at a disadvantage in having to play a 
different competitor, with whose style he has not been well 
acquainted, every day. Blackburne, on the other hand, seems to 
revel in the excitement of a tournament, and to enjoy the variety 
resulting from a change of opponents. But, however Blackburne may 
compare with others as an exponent of ordinary chess, it is without 
question that he is unequalled by anyone liviag or dead as a blindfold 
player. It is not alone in the number of games that he is able to 
conduct simultaneously that he excels, but it is a fact that no other 
blindfold player has been able to rival the beautiful combinations 
that Blackburne frequently brings off without sight of the board. It 
is somewhat remarkable that the peculiar gift of playing blindfold is 
so very rare, that besides Blackburne there are not more than three 
or four persons in this country, who are able to make anything like 
a creditable performance without sight of the board. And all of 
them, except the champion himself, are, it must be admitted, 
merely minor lights. It has often been asked how blindfold play is 
accomplished. No doubt it principally depends upon a capacity to 
make an accurate mental picture of the board andmen. The ability 
to do this in a single game may easily be acquired by an average 
player, through practice. Those who cultivate it will find it not 
only useful to them as a means of studying and remembering games, 


but it will also afford them an interesting method of amusing their 
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To play sixteen games at once, however, a towr de force, 


once accomplished by the late Dr. Zukertort, or even eight games, the 
number that Mr. Blackburne usually plays, is an effort of genius 


only possible to the few. 


The following game was recently played in Havana between 


Mr. Blackburne and Senor Golmayo :— 


White—Mr. BLACKBURNE. 


WHITE. 


1 P—K 4 

2 Kti—_QB83 

8 P—K Kt 8 

4B—Kt 2 

5 K Kt—K 2 

6 P—Q 3 

7 Castles 

8 B—Q 2 

9R—Ktsq(a) 
10 Kt—Q 5 
11 Kt—K 3 
2 FP xP 
13 Kt x Kt 
14 Kt—B 4 
15 Q—K sq 
16 B—Q B38 
17 Bx Beh 
18 Q—Q 2 


SICILIAN 
BLACK. 
1P—QB4 


2Kt—Q B3 
3 P—K Kt 3 

4 B—Kt 2 

5 Kt—R3 

6 P—Q 3 

7 Castles 

8 K—R sq 

9 R—Q Kt sq 
10 P—K 3 

11 P—B 4 
12 Kt x P (6) 
13 Rx Kt 

14 R—B sq 
15 Q—K sq 
16 Q—B 2 
17KxB 

18 B—Q 2 


| 
! 


DEFENCE. 


Black—Senor. GoLMAYo. 


WHITE. 


19 Q R—K sq 
20 P—Kt 3 


| 21 Kt—R 3 


22 P—K B 4 
23 Kt—B 2 
4 Kt—Kt 4 


2 
| 95 P—B 5 
2 


6 P—B 6 ch 


27 Ktx P 
28 QxP 

29 P—B 7 
30 R—B 6 


31 Kt x Bch 

32 Q—R 6 ch 

33 R—Kt 6 

34 Bx Pchand 
white mates 
next move. 


BLACK. 


19 P—Q R 3 (¢) 
20 Q R—K sq 


21 P_R 38 
22 B—B : 
23 Q—B 2 


31 Q Rx Kt (q) 
32 K—Kt sq 
33 R—Kt 2 


(a) This move is for the purpose of protecting the Kt P after 


moving the Kt, and not in order to advance on the Queen’s side as 


his opponent seemed to think. 
(ob) If K P x P White would play Kt—Q 5. 


(c) A useless move. 


He might more advantageously have played 


P—K 4, for if then B—Q 5 Black can reply, Kt—Q 5 threatening 
Q x B and Kt—B 6 ch Ke. 

(@) P—KR 4 although in some degree weakening the King’s side, 
would have been better. No doubt, in that case, White would after 


retiring the Kt, have played P—K Kt 4. 
(e) To prevent either R or B to K 4. 
(f) R—K 4 would also have won, for if P x R, Q—B 6 chand 


B x P ch, mating next move. 


(g) If K R takes Kt a similar mate would be effected. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


WITHOUT PLATES. By a combination of two of his latest inventions, 


“MR. J. SHIPLEY SLIPPER, R.D.S., Surgeon- Dentist, 


‘i ifici Painlessly, without extracting loose teeth or stumps. 
These, ce Heed ny methane and om be adjusted, without avy injurious wee 
from 3/6 per tooth, and from 20/- a complete set (guaranteed). Repairs whilst waiting at a 
trifling cost. All Cases Guaranteed. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. — 
The Editor of “ Baby,” the Mother's Magazine, says :—CHILDREN’S TEETH.— At the first 


i i 4 P 1 be consulted, and as a dentist for children as 
f decay or irregularity in the growth of teeth, a good dentist shoule 
teal pA prey Ae he My. J. Shipley Slipper, RDS., of 81, High Holborn, may be warmly recommended lp is 80 
gentle and pleasing in his ways, and has athand all the latest improcements in mec hanixm oe sparing pain and saving 
time. It is also a comfort to know that he is very moderate in his charges.— Bapy ” Oct. 1890. 


Consultation and every information FREE DaILy, from 9a.m. till 6 p.m., Saturdays till 3 p.m., 


AT 
37, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
(Facing Chancery Lane). nn 
English and American Dentistry.—New Pamphlet by J. Shipley Slipper. Just published. 
Forwarded Post Free to our readers on application. 





CARPETS 
CARPETS 


10,000 in Stock 
of Foreign 
Importation, 





MAPLE 


TOTTENHAM 


LONDON. 


X BEDSTEADS 
itl. BEDSTEADS 
COURT ROAD, *00 = Stock 


to 60 guineas. 


The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the World. 


MAPLE & Co. CARPETS. 
MA4?L2 & Co. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS. — MAPLE 


& 
CO. have always in Stock Brussels | 


Carpets made to stand the test of daily use, 


both as regards texture and colourings. In 
fac’, their carpets for hard street-like wear have 


become almost proverbial. 


CARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIEKE 
WEAR.— MAPLE & CO.’S No. 4 
quality is an extra stout Brussels Carpet, suit- 
able for rooms where there is constant tread, and 
woven with regard to durability rather than 
elaboration of design. A Carpet of this grade, 
with border, 9ft. by 9:t., can be had for 40s. 
CARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
WEAR.— The “Maple” Brand 


Brussels Carpet is a special extra quality, made 


of selected yarns, and in all the new designs and 
colourings, including some must wonderful 


replications of famous Eastern Carpets. This | 


quality cannot fail to afford permanent satisfac- 
tion in use. 
ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
WEAR.—Saxony Carpets are strongly 
re~ommended, alike for their richness of effect, 
elegance of design, and wear-resisting qualities. 
Messrs. Maple & Co. laid some miles of this 
fabric in the Hotel MétropOle, the First Avenue, 
and the Great Kastern Hotels, where it can 
always be seen by Visitors. MAWLE & CO., 
European and Oriental Carpet Warehouse. 


FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. 


ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 
INVITED to in t the LARGEST 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the 
WORLD. Hundreds of thousands of pounds’ 
worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, 
&c., all ready for immediate shipment. Having 
large space, al are packed on the premises 
by experi: packers; very essential when 
oods are for exportation to ensure safe delivery. 
ane reputation of half a century. Catalogues 
Tee. 





NEW DESIGNS. 


| MAPLE & CO. PAPERHANGINGS, 


PAPERHANGINGS. 





MAPLE & CO. 


APERHANGINGS — MAPLE & CO. 

are now showing the NEW PRO- 
DUCTIONS ony of the Patterns 
| are simply charming, while some at even 
| . per piece are so cleverly Comet as 
| to be scarcely distinguishable from woven fabrics. 
Very pretty Papers for smaller rooms at from 
| piece of 12 yds. Samples per Parcel 
‘08 





JAPANESE PAPERS. 
| JAPANESE PAPERS. 
| 


10,000 
Pieces 
in Stock, 


APANESE PAPERS. 

In original native designs; also repro- 
ductions of the English and Continental schools, 
as well as old Cordova les:ther, by native artists. 

hese Papers are remarkable alike for their full 
low-toned colours and distinctive originality, 
affording a surprises of effect, and much 
appreciated for wall hangings and other decora- 
tive purposes. 


JAPANESE PAPERS. 

MAPLE & CO.’S have a distinct sani- 
tary value, as their firm lacquered surface does 
not absorb dust or con ous atoms, while caey 
can be easily dusted or cleaned, and will retain 
their beauty long after other papers nave hadi to 
be replaced —MAPLE & CO., Japanese Paper 
Warehouse. 


| [AF ORTERS OF JAPANESE PAPERS. 
P 


MAPLE & CO. IMPORT JAPANESE 
APERS direct from the island in very large 
quantities, thus saving intermediate profits, so 
that they are able to offer them at much lower 
prsees than usual. Maple & Co.'s variety, too, is 
| by far the largest in the ki: gdom, and intending 
| purchasers should see the collection or write for 
| patterns —MAPLE & CO., Tottenham Court 
oad, Londov, Paris, and Smyrna. 


| 
| 









“A Woman's Crowning Glory is Her Hair.” 


KOKO HAIR 

















“TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED | 

















ENSURES MAGNIFICENT TRESSES., 


KOKO FOR THE HAIR is 2 tonic, cleansing, invigorating preparation, causes 
the hair to grow luxuriantly, keeps it soft and pliant, imparts to it the lustre and freshness 
of youth, eradicates dandriff, prevents hair from falling, is the most cleanly of all hair 
preparations, and is perfectly harmless. 








THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS OW FILE. 





Sold by Druggists, Chemists, Hairdressers, &c., at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle 
of 6 oz. and 12 oz. 


If you have trouble to procure it, send Postal Order for Qs, 6d. or 4s. 6d. to KOKO-MARICOPAS 
Co., 9, Prince Teck Buildings, Earl's Court, London, and receive a Bottle, under cover, Free by 
Parcel Post, or call at 233, Regent Street, and see the wonderful hair on exhibition. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF ‘‘ TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE.” 








Any reader 


4/6 Trial Bottle for 2/- 


to pay postage, 
package, &c., will receive immediately for trial, by Parcel Post, under cover, pre-paid, One regular 
12 oz. Bottle of Koko for the Hair, the price of which is 4s. 6d., provided it is ordered not later 
than ten days from date of this Coupon = We make the offer solely for trial, knowing it creates a 
demand when once used ; and this large bottle gives it a fair trial. We find it better to thus prac- 
tically give away one bottle to make a customer than to spend large amounts in advertising. Any 
person into whose hands this offer comes may avail themselves of it, 
You can order at once on receipt 
of this Coupon. Address all 
orders, with Coupon, to 


KOKO-MARICOPAS CO. 


9, Prince Teck Buildings, 
Earl’s Court, London. 
Orders may be sent with this 
- ~~ after the expiration 
of date providing we are 
then issuing these Trial Bot- 
tle Coupons, and ifweare not 
the money will be returned. 
at Earls ¢ hy ~ aa, agent 
"'s or en 
Street, W., and 2s. only will 
bé required when so presented. 
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40 lbs. of really 
Prime OX 










MBBEEF used in/ 








y tect Food for 
Blood, Brain, 
Bone & Muscle. 


rwrwffeeefe,Tr 





—_—T 


Invaluable in the Kitchen for Gravies, Soups, Sauces. 





NO STOCK POT REQUIRED. 


BOVRIL COCOA & BOVRIL CHOCOLATE ARE THE 
LATEST HYGIENIC SUCCESSES. TRY THEM. 








GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
Seaside, and Broads and Rivers of Norfolk and Suffolk. 


TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY to TUESDAY 
Tickets are issued from London as under:— 























Liverpool Street or |— sous —-; * orm oe = — ooo 
st 2nc 3re Ss 2n¢ | rr i; 

St. Pancras to— Class. Class. Class.| Class. Class. | Class. | Class. | Class. len. 
3 Y, “—— "t @@ | ttl BEE GO| Re) ee d.| 3. d.| s. d. 
Hunstanton... || 306 246, 180)250 180/)130]150/120| 96 
Norwich Piet’ ooo ||] 8110) 966) 1811} ... oo ol “a coe | ene 
Lowestoft = -- | 330 263° 199]276 200) 150]200/150) 100 
Yarmouth nie .- | 340) 273 | 2004276 200)/ 150]200/ 150) 100 
Cromer ... et .. | 340) 266 2001276 200) 1501]200/150 10 0 
Liverpool Street to— | | 
Walton-on-the-Naze.Clac- 

ton-on-Sea, or Frinton! 200 | 160 120]176 110 100]126 89/| 76 
Harwich or Dovercourt 200) 160,120]176 110 100]126/| 89| 76 
Felixstowe ie || 23411791143817176 110); 1004126 89/| 76 
Aldeburgh Ree || 279)|221)1697250 156/)1801415 0 11 0 9 6 
Southwold as .. || 313 | 258)}1851276 176)1504200 116/100 
Southend - on- Sea, or 

Burnham - on - Crouch | 88 60 44 70 50 44 60)|.46 36 











Tourist Tickets are issued daily by any train, and are available for return by any 0 the 
advertised trains on any day up to and including 3lst December, 1891. 

Fortnightly Tickets are issued daily by any train, and are available for return by any 
train on any day within 15 days, including days of issue and return. 

Friday to Tuesday Tickets are issued every Friday and Saturday by any train, and are 
available for return by any train on the Sunday, Mondgy, or Tuesday following the day 
of issue. 





Tourist, Fortnightly, and Friday to Tuesday Tickets to the above Stations 
are also issued from Great Eastern Stations withir 12 miles of London (except Stations on 
the Blackwall Line) at the same Fares as from Liverpool Street. Passengers are allowed 
to travel to and from Liverpool Street to join or leave the Fast Seaside Trains; also to and 
from Stratford to join or leave the Trains booked to call at that Station. They 
are also issued from,New Cross (L. B. & 8S. C.) and all Stations on the East London 
Line, at the same Fares as from Liverpool Street. 

These Tickets are available to or from additional Stations as follows:—Hunstanton 
Tickets at Heacham; Lowestoft Tickets at Beccles. Reedham, Carlton Colville, Oulton 
Broad, Yarmouth, Cromer; Yarmouth Tickets at Beccles, Reedham, Acle, Lowestoft, 
Cromer; Cromer Tickets at Wroxham, North Walsham, Gunton, Yarmouth, Lowestoft; 
Walton-on-the-Naze Tickets at Frinton, Clacton, Harwich, Dovercourt; Clacton-on-Sea 
Tickets at Frinton, Walton, Harwich, Dovercourt; Hgrwich Tickets at Dovercourt, 
Parkeston, Frinton, Clacton, Walton, *Felixstowe; Felixstowe Tickets at Harwich; Aldeburgh 
Tickets at Leiston; Southwold Tickets at Darsham; Southend-on-Sea Tickets at Prittlewell. 
Passengers must pay the ordinary local single Fares when travelling from one Station to 
the other. 

* Passengers traveling to or from Felixstowe with Harwich Tourist Tickets, are required to pay the difference 
between the Harwich and Felixstowe Tourist Fares, in addition to the Local Single Boat or Rail Fure, when 
travelling from the one place to the other. 

Extension of Tickets.—Passengers holding Friday to Tuesday Tickets, and wishing to 
stay for a Fortnight or a shorter period, may do so by paying the difference between 
the Friday to Tuesday and Fortnightly Fares. Passengers holding Fortnightly 
Tickets and wishing to stay for a longer period, may do so by paying the difference 
between the Fortnightly and Tourist Fares. Application for Extension of Tickets must be 
made at the Station at which the return half of the Ticket is available, in all cases not later 
than the date on which the term of the Ticket expires. 

The Tickets are not transferable, and, with the exceptions specified above, will not be 
available at any but the Stations named upon them. Holders of Tourist Tickets may, 
however, on the return journey, join the train at any Station on the route short of that to 
which such Tickets were issued. 

Extra Journey Return Tickets at Reduced Fares are issued at all the above Stations 
except Southend-on-Sea, and Burnham-on-Crouch, to the Station from which the Tickets 
are issued to holders of not less than two Tourist or Fortnightly Tickets. The Extra 
Journey Tickets will be available for return until the date of expiry of the Tickets in respect 
of which they are issued. 





WILLIAM BIRT, General Manager. 
Liverpool Street Station, May, 1891. 














PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD ST. AND REGENT ST. 
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EVERYTHING = LADIES WEAR. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Clothing. 
Gents’ Outfitting. 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS, CARPETS, BEDSTEADS 


FANCY FURNITURE. 






PETER ROBINSON. 








SUN LIFE 


OFFICE 
FOR ASSURANCES 


“UNDER COST PRICE.” 


Apply for New Prospectus as the Chief 
Office, Threadneedle Street, London, B.C. 








HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, Gen, Man. 


adburys 
OCH? 


Absolutely PuretreretreBest 


The nams CADBURY on any packet of Cocoa or Chocolate, is a guarantee 
of purity.”—MEpicaL ANNUAL. 





BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS THE LONGEST HISTORY AND HIGHEST REPUTATION. 


NOTE.—First introduced and =— <<" CORN FLOUR by 


BROWN & POLSON in 1856. Not till some time after- 
wards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


~~ OAKEY'S 


KNIFE POLISH. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE PREPARATION. 
Prepared expressly for all the 
PATENT KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINES, RUBBER AND BUFF 
LEATHER KNIFE BOARDS. 


Knives constantly cleaned with it have a brilliant polish, equal to new Cutlery, and are not 
injured as they are when common imit itions of OaAKEY's Knife Polish or when Bath Brick is 


weed, Sold in Canisters, 1d., 2d., 8d., 6d, 1s., 2s, 64., and 4s. each. 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, Wellington Mills, Westminster Bridge Road, $.E. 





